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OOKKEEPER.—D. E., COMPETENT, ACCUR- 
ate, reliable, ex erienced in manufacturing, 
building “and institution ookkeeping, and detail work ; 
executive ability; will open, close or keep books; 
reference. Address No. 125, this Office. 


XCELLENT HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POSI- 
tion either in private house or as matron of institu- 
tion, Thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
household. Address A. R. G., this Office. 
ANTED.— —POSITION AS MANAGING OR 
working housekee 


“y lady (Friend) of abilit 
Address No. 126, this O . wt ’ = 


ANTED.— —NURSING, OR ASSISTANT IN 
housekeeping or companicn, No. 124, this Office. 


WANTED. —A NEAT, , RELIABLE WOMAN 
sework, in family of two ladies. 
Call, or L., 1520 Vine St. 


WaAutee. .—A POSITION AS VISITING GOV- 

Can teach Engiish branches and Latin, 
or would “id like position as pages or companion 
where could be accompanied by daughter of seven. 
Address No. 122, this Office. 


ANTED.— PLACE ON yay IN FRIENDS’ 
iy, for 13 CY GRISCOM 
SANDS, 306 "Harrison Se., Bocvitie, Pa. 


AN, A FRIEND, WANTS POSITION AS 

sme easter, © Seat hetoee, seivelee. 
esty, , and work for his employer’s interest wil 
be ai ted. Best reference. Security if 
Address No. 123, this Office. 


R RENT.—TO SMALL FAMILY, UNTIL 
summer season, in exchange for , etc., nine 
room furnished cottage, near beach, Atlantic ‘City. 
Reference required. °. 197, INTELLIGENCER Office. 














a HOME, IN A 
re convenient , containin eight 
Piazzas. jap, arden, atc . About ue <S 
copula: S$. S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COM paeee 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 
TIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
be accommodated with rooms and board 


Friends’ family. One biock ~s 


street cars ing 
itol, buildings. Terms, 
D, 1626 Nineteenth 


Gear, one 


TO MEXICO—3! DAYS FOR $310. 
New Orleans, San Antonio, Monterey, San Louis 

Potosi, Morelia, "Tzintzuntzan, Tuluca City of Mexico, 

eee. , to eB Nichols Second moot ST 
urther iN 7 ~ Be cholson, 523 Looper 


FOR SALE. 


At Swarthmore, a fourteen room frame house, lot 64 by 
180 feet, bath, ~ = electric lights, connected 
-— a me and in perfect order. Cost nearly $6,000. 

lor $4, - —_ 
—— TH, Morton, Pa. 


FOR Tr OR RENT. 
A ten-roomed hotise, all modern conveniences, with 
front and back stairways, near George School Trolley 
by the Doylestown 


door, connecting with 

Gn “kro 

GARRET B. TON or HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, ks county, Pa. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held on Second-day even- 
ing, Second month 12th, at 8 o'clock, in the 


Auditorium of the New Building. — "All: are 
| invited. 
PROGRAM. 
** THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN,” 
by George Fisher. 
A Review by Emma Fell. 


EstHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 









Mege 
ommenrce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


All Right Goods. All Right Prices. 
C. P. BURROUGH 


Drizp Fruit, Canngepv Goops, 
Pzas, Beans, Hominy, Erc. 


Stalls 813 and 815 Farmers’ Girard ge Market 
Ninth and Girard Ave. Phila 


H enneh T. Paul 


CAN ACCOMMODATE A FEW: GUESTS AT HER 
Winter Home, 


Eola Cottage, Orlando, Florida. 


FOR SALE 
Along the Wilmington and West Chester road, Farms, 
Building Lots, Business Opportunities, etc. 
Send for maps. os? and Friendly people desired. 
. PASSMORE, Surveyor, 
Brandywine, Delaware. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 
WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS, 


At Druvuccists. 


tor 








BLICKENSDERFER 
Fase, bese” = TYPE-WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


NOW OPEN. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 





FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to 9 a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 
ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS, 
so cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 
Offices of the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
of entrance.. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 


WORRELL, Clerk. 
PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36-68, 
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Swarthmore College, |SHOTS AT RANDOM 
A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 












SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 






Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 











“‘ They are poems of unusual merit, and give promise 
of good work in future.” —Nebraska State Journal. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
' Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, rai, 

George School, Penna. 








Disarmament of Nations ; or, 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 























A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a } eee, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ),...- 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 7? #cifads. 
Circulars on application. 








Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 

















Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. ees Sane for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like su ings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


The Aaron M. Powell Book. 

















‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,’’ 


By AARON M. PowELL. 


HIS volume contains reminiscences of the leading 
Anti-Slavery Advocates William Lloyd Garnson, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 

Child, John G. Whittier, and other reformers. It pos- 
sesses especial interest for Friends, and all interested in 
Philanthropic Work, and is of peculiar value to the 
young. 

































Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
wnder the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
er business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


| SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE Grammar SCHOOL. ) 











‘It is as one of the workers for freedom, and for other 
reforms, that Aaron Powell took his place with men and 
women whose names are now part of our national history. 
His personal recollections . . . are well worth thus 
preserving.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

“* Numerous portraits and facsimiles further make this 
volume a useful contribution to anti-slavery literature, as 
well as a memorial of a most excellent man.”’—JN. Y. 
Evening Post. 















Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.13. 


Orders received Mary Travilla, West Chester, 
Pa.; Prof. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac Rob- 
erts, Conshohocken, Pa., and by the Pud/isher, Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, ‘Philad’a, 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLoor. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 













New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 

















Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
; thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
: For Ci , address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 























+ Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 































Also Webster’s 





5S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


What better investment could be made than in a copy of the 
International ? This royal quarto volume is a vast storehouse of 
valuable information arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, 
} and mind. Itis more widely used as standard authority than any 
| other dictionary in the world. It should be in every household. 





Glossary,etc. “ First class in quality, second class in size.” 





Publisher's Bepartment. 


READERS’ VOICES. 
I MUST not fail to say that the INTELLIGENCER 
. is thoroughly enjoyed by all of us, and 
doubtless by all of the Society of Friends, besides 
being excellent reading for serious-minded people 
everywhere. a, J.P. 


We enjoy the INTELLIGENCER in our home, 
and wish it could reach every Friends’ family. 
2 


The INTELLIGENCER grows in interest, and is 
a welcume household friend, whose weekly com- 
ing isalways anticipated. I am especially pleased 
with the firm stand for Peace principles. S. 

The paper is especially interesting so far this 
year ; many of us would not like to have to do 
without it. E. S. 

First month 22. 


Hannah T. Paul, who, with Abby W. Foulke, 
conducts the Squirrel Inn, at Twilight Park, in 
the Catskill mountains in summer, has now a 
winter house for guests at Orlando, Florida. 
Orlando is the county seat of Orange county, in 
the ‘‘ Lake Region,"’ on the highest ground in 
Southern Florida. 


James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, 
Mass., who have forty years occupied a leading 
position among the seed-growers of the United 
States, have issued their 1900 catalogue. They 
have been regular advertisers in the INTELLI- 
GENCER for several years. The American Ex- 
press Company will receive orders for Gregory 
seeds wherever that company has an office and 
will give a special rate, lower than their com- 
mercial billings. 


The British Friend. 


The MontuHiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by Witiam 
EpWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 1900: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address WM. EDWARD TuRNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 














DICTIONARY | 


with a Scottish 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1900. 
V. 
WE recognize religion in every human effort to ex- 
hibit Truth in conduct, and to reflect Goa’s will in char- 
acter. Wituiam M. JAcKson. 


From his address at Richmond Conference, 1898. 


FROM “ ROCK WEEDS.” 


CLOosE folded, safe within the sheltering seed, 
Blossom and bell and leafy beauty hide ; 
Nor icy blast nor bitter spray they heed, 
But patiently their wondrous change abide. 


The heart of God through his creation stirs, 
We thrill to feel it, trembling as the flowers 
That die to live again—His messengers, 
To keep faith firm in these sad souls of ours. 


The waves of time may devastate our lives, 
The frosts of age may check our failing breath, 
They shall not touch the spirit that survives 
Triumphant over doubt and pain and death. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE VICTORY OF THE WILL. 


Amonc the many books published each year it is en- 
couraging to observe a few of high intrinsic value, 
and it is reassuring to notice that such productions 
appear to be published with increasing frequency. 

Of this high character is the translation from the 
French, by Emily Whitney, of a work written by 
Victor Charbonnel and lately published by Little, 
Brown & Co.,of Boston, under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Victory of the Will.” It has an Introduction by 
Lilian Whiting, whose “ World Beautiful’’ is a favor- 
ite volume in many of our households. She speaks 
of it as “a work that can hardly fail to inspire wide 
attention as a brilliant and valuable contribution to 
modern thought.” 

In the Coming Age for Tenth month last there is 
an appreciative article on this work, in which the 
writer says: “‘ The Victory of the Will’ is a great 
and good book, careful and well balanced in all its 
vital utterances. It goes deep into the very founda- 
tion of our being and stirs up new life. It proclaims 
the essential nobility and freedom of man. It offers 
strong resistance to the constantly repeated efforts to 
put shackles on the human mind and conscience. It in- 
spires hope. It repeats the glad evangel of the pos- 


sibility of a universal salvation.” 

As an exponent of spiritual religion, it is perhaps 
safe to say that Charbonnel has few equals, and no 
superior. This is high praise, but it is not undeserved. 





PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3, 1900. 


His book is one to be read and reread and pondered 
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deeply, for thus only can the full purport of his mes- 
sage be received. 

That such a work should appear in France, from 
which country so much that is debasing in literature 
has proceeded, and that it should be the production 
of a mind educated under the benumbing influence 
of the Roman church, is a significant fact. It is an- 
other evidence that when responsive to the quicken- 
ing influence of the Divine Spirit, the mind can rise 
superior to the hindrances of heredity and environ- 
ment and assert its liberty as a spiritual being—a 
child of God. Or to use his own expressive language, 
“The dark problems of heredity need not oppress us 
with an eternal burden; and the revolt of our _per- 
sonality can often cast to the winds the tyranny of 
ancestral traits and the crippling restraint of outgrown 
creeds,”’ 

But to return to our subject. As the more spir- 
itually minded among the Jewish people could see 
and acknowledge in the teachings of John the Baptist 
the “‘spirit and power” that dwelt in the prophet 
Elijah, so it is not difficult for us to recognize in this 
apostle of a spiritual religion the same “spirit and 
power” that dwelt in George Fox and his coadjutors, 
speaking in a language suited to the present day, as 
they spoke in a language adapted to the day in which 
they lived. 

For a book from such a source we cannot be 
sufficiently thankful ; but a few extracts taken almost 
at random will convey a better conception of its value 
than whole pages of description. Before proceeding 
to do this, however, it may be well to refer briefly to 
the life of the author. 

We learn from the Introduction that he was “ born 
in Murat in 1863, that he entered the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, as did Renan before him, and that still 
later he became a pupil of the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, from which he passed to the Sorbonne, and 
there received the degree of Licentiate of Letters. 
Like most men of letters in France, he had his ex- 
perience in journalism, and at once arrested attention 
by the vigor of his thought and the charm of his 
style. His withdrawal from the church was a cause 
of much bitterness and contention. To him 
the religion of conscience, the religion of Christian 
liberalism, was irreconcilable with Catholic dogma, 
and he emancipated himself from its claims.” 

With these facts before us, meagre though they 
be, we can the better appreciate the depth and sin- 
cerity of his convictions as shown in his writings, of 
which the following disconnected extracts can give 
but an imperfect conception : 

“Often it is not we that live, but it is the world 
that lives in us. The most sacred shrine of our soul 
is invaded, dominated, profaned by outside forces. 
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Our inner life becomes a highway, intruded upon by 
unwelcome guests. By means of our senses the 
external life takes control of our spirit, even of our 
very flesh. Instead of ‘entering into our 
closet and praying to our Father, which is in secret,’ 
as the gospel bids us, we linger on the threshold, 
allowing ourselves to be influenced by the throng of 
Pharisees who do their deeds of charity and devotion 
to the sound of trumpets.”’ 

“ Life is within us. Yes, but it lies deeper than 
habit and instinct, which are only a projection of the 
outer world across our nature, and far below the 
surface of the soul, which is occasionally stirred by 
the breath of a vague impulse toward good. The 
highest life is only to be found in the deepest recesses 
of our own souls.” 

“In order to live nobly the inward life, we must 
arouse our conscience—that divine instinct which is 
within us. Let us then awaken our conscience! Let 
us open our eyes to the Inner Light! Only on this 
condition can we be sure of our pathway. Noble 
appeals may be made to us from without which will 
inspire us to follow in the path of virtue ; nevertheless 
it is good to rely only on our own inward vision.” 

‘God is within us, whose unconquerable will and 
power we plainly feel.” 

“We can be only ourselves ; and we live by the 
light of reflection and reason, and by the energies of 
our soul, if we have learned to enjoy solitude, and to 
listen in silence for the divine revelation of duty 
which is there made to us.” And this is true, not 
only for the passing moment but for all the days of 
our earthly life. ‘‘ We must often” says the prophet, 
“ sit down in silence.” 

“The constant struggle against circumstances, 
facts, and material things, arouses the energies of the 
soul. Crushed to earth, lost in its bewildering mazes, 
the soul, little by little, frees itself, climbs and stands 
erect on the summits of grandeur and of light.” 

“ The first condition of inner life is that we should 
have time for silence and reflection. It is in silence 
without outside distraction that the soul finds itself. 
The soul's vision clears when the golden gates of the 
inner life are closely shut upon the outside world. It 
then learns to examine its inner depths, to discover 
the divine forces which are its very essence. God 
speaks to the soul in silence, and reveals to it the dig- 
nity and the majesty with which he has endowed it.”’' 

In conclusion. The principal subjects treated on 
in this book are The Awakening of the Conscience, 
Silence and Reflection, Character and its Formation, 
The Inner Life, Religion, and The Ideal, each one of 
which either leads up to, or adds some thought or 
illustration to the general subject of the supremacy of 
the will. A chapter headed “ Plunge thy Cup into 
the Depths of the Waters”’ adds little to the force of 
the argument, but it is well worth reading, it being a 
prose poem of great beauty. This chapter is 
quoted entire in the article in the Coming Age already 
referred to. H. B. HALLock. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


{ ' Ouy friend H. B. H. has made further extracts, which we may 
give hereafter, separately, in order not to extend the present article too 
much.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. } 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 


IV.—NEW GARDEN AND LONDON GROVE. 


Tue township of New Garden, in Chester county, 
was originally the manor of Stenning, which was 
granted to William Penn, a son of the Founder of our 
Commonwealth. It was settled by twenty-three 
Friends’ families, who bought tracts varying in size 
from two hundred and fifty to one thousand acres. 
Only one of these tracts, that belonging to Francis 
Hobson, is now held by a person of the same name 
as the original settler; this is owned by Phoebe Hob- 
son, widow of Nathan, who was a lineal descendant 
of Nathan, who was a lineal descendant of Francis. 


This township lies in what is sometimes called 


the ‘Carnation Belt,” for the reason that many of 
the inhabitants have large hot-houses, and are en- 
gaged in raising carnations, and also mushrooms and 
early tomatoes. These are shipped to Philadelphia, 
New York, and Washington. Another interesting 
feature of this section of the country is the feldspar 
quarries. The stone is dug out, sorted, ground, and 
shipped to the Trenton potteries, where it is used in 
the glazing of porcelain. The refuse makes excel- 
lent material for topping road-beds, and there are 
several roads in the vicinity that would be greatly 
improved by a liberal use of this or some other dur- 
able substance. As in many other parts of our State, 
the people do not get an adequate return for the time 
and money spent on the roads. 


New Garden meeting-house was built in 1743, 


and then had a large, open fire-place, with the chim- 
ney outside of the main building. When the house 
was enlarged in 1790 this was taken down and stoves 


were substituted for the open fire. The benches are 
more comfortable than most of those made in the 
olden time, having broad, high backs; they are now 
neatly cushioned. The floor is entirely covered with 
a nice rag carpet, woven in one of those Venetian 
patterns in which the Chester county weavers excel, 
and though it has been down nine years it shows no 
signs of wear. The walls have been freshly calci- 
mined, and the slightly bluish tint harmonizes with 
the unpainted woodwork. Instead of shades, the 
windows have new inside blinds. The appearance of 
the house is attractive within and without. 

This meeting has one hundred and forty-three 
members, according to the census that has just been 
taken, and has about held its own during the last ten 
years, some thirty members having been taken in 
during that time. The attendance on First-day 
mornings ranges from fifty toa hundred. The only 
minister here is Martin Maloney, and his simple, 
kindly life is even more eloquent than his spoken 
words. The First-day school is in session from the 
Fourth to the Twelfth month inclusive, and much 
interest is manifested. Most of the children come in 
time for meeting, and most of the meeting Friends 
take part in the First-day school. 

On the day that the writer visited the meeting 
there was a conference in the afternoon, under the 
care of the Philanthropic Committee. The meeting- 
house was well filled, and much interest was shown. 
Mary Heald Way was the principal speaker; she 
gave a very clear exposition of our relations and 
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duties to our neighbors. Several others spoke | 
briefly, and the result was a strengthening of many 
, uture work. 

The correspondent of this meeting is Ellwood | 
Michener. . Although he has almost entirely lost his 
eyesight, so that he can neither read nor write, he 
keeps up his interest in all that is going on, and with | 
the aid of others’ eyes is searching old records and 
gathering much material bearing upon the early his- 
tory of the township and meeting. His unrepining 
industry is a lesson to those who neglect to make 
good use of all the senses with which God has blessed 
them. 

London Grove meeting-house is said to be the 
largest within the limits of the yearly meeting, outside 








NEW GARDEN MEETING-HOUSE. 


As it appeared 1850. Since then the trees shown have been cut down. 


Built in 1743 and 1890. 


of Philadelphia. One end of it was built in the olden 
time. This is the property of the monthly meeting, 
though it is also claimed by Friends of the other 
branch. This end is divided by a partition, as the 
monthly meeting formerly met in separate session. 
As there was no large house in the quarter it was 
agreed that the quarterly meeting should enlarge 
this house, and that it should always meet here. 
Accordingly an addition was made as large as the 
original house. When the house is all thrown open 
there are two raised partitions, and the whole is 
warmed by six stoves. The upstairs gallery is broad, 
and extends the full length of the house, but not 
across the ends. 

The Friends’ school-house stands just across the 
road. It is a two-story brick building, and the school 
has been for several years in charge of Jane P. 
Rushmore and an assistant. The pupils attend mid- 
week meetings, which are generally silent, as there is 
no minister living within the limits of the meeting. 
The pupils of this school are prepared to enter either 
the George School or Swarthmore College, according 
to their inclination. 

The weather at the time of the recent quarterly 
Meeting (Western, on the 23d of First month), was 
unusually favorable for the time of year, but the 
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meeting of Ministers and Elders, (on the 22d), was 


small, the women especially being few in numbers. 
Words of counsel and encouragement were spoken 
by John J. Cornell, Margaretta Walton, and others. 
When the meeting was over the strangers present 
found no lack of hospitable homes. 

On the next day the body of the house was well 
filled, there being about two-thirds as many men as 
women, The two sexes sat in separate ends, except- 
ing one brave young man who sat beside his wife, 
and thus bore his testimony to what he believed to 
be the proper order of things. 

In the first meeting John J. Cornell spoke very 
acceptably for over an hour. He traced the growth 
of religious thought from the days of Moses and the 
Israelites, down through the days of 
George Fox, to the present time, and 
made a strong plea for greater spirituality 
in the Society of Friends and a more 
constant manifestation of religion in the 
every-day life. Another Friend plead 
for a religion of service rather than 
sacrifice, and a life not of self-abasement, 
but of self-surrender. 

In the second meeting, in addition 
to the routine business, there was a re- 
port of the Committee on Temperance 
and Other Philanthropic Work, and in 
connection therewith the following letter 
was submitted, which was approved, di- 
rected to be signed by the clerks, and 
forwarded to its destination through 
Margaret Dye Ellis : 

“To William McKinley, the President of 
the United States : 

“Western Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, assembled at London Grove, 
First month 23, 1900, hereby respect- 
fully petition thee to issue an order abolishing the 
army canteen, in accordance with the spirit of the law 
enacted at the last session of Congress.” 

As in other neighborhoods, the Friends here are 
active participants in Teachers’ and Farmers’ Institutes, 
farmers’ clubs, etc., and are active in works of reform. 
There is no licensed house in London Grove township, 
but there is a good temperance house at Avondale, 
thus practically refuting the argument that there must 
be licensed houses in order to accommodate the 
traveling public. E. L. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 6.—SrconD MonrH I1, 1900. 
THE SECOND ISAIAH. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—When thou passeth through the waters I will 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee.—lIsaiah, xliii., 2. 


Scripture Reading.—Isaiah xlii., 1-25. 


THE influences discussed in the last chapter left a 
deep impress on the Hebrew mind. The weaker and 
less spiritually-minded among the exiles gave up the 
mission which God had laid upon them as a nation, 
and were absorbed in the busy life of their new home. 
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The deep melancholy, and despair of God’s mercy, | confidence. The faithful remnant had become poor 
which marked the period succeeding the fall of| in spirit. There was danger that the vice of a humility 
Jerusalem, wore away under the influence of the | which fears to assume responsibilities rightly laid upon 
prophets and of new associations. The foundation of | it would replace the vice ofa pride which would have 
that hopelessness was the sense that Jehovah had | complacently received the reward of a great mission, 
forsaken them, that the miseries laid upon them were | and in the greatness of the reward feel excused from 
sent in retribution for national sins, and that, therefore, | the mission itself. How gently the prophet encourages 
no acts of their own could be of any avail. This idea | the little group of timorous, half-doubting people : 
—true in so far as it recognized the fact that some of | «« Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, says your God. 

the consequences of sin often fall on the innocent, but | Speak ye tenderly to Jerusalem, and proclaim to her 
false in supporting the theory that God does not deal That her hard service is accomplished, her debt of sin is 
with individuals—was combatted by all the power of <e6ealil 

the prophets. (Ez. 18.) By his own acts shall a| Asa shepherd he will tend his flock, with his arm will he 
man be judged. The wrong-doing of others may gather it ; 

affect his outward circumstances indeed, but only his | The lambs in his bosom will he carry, those that give suck 
own sins taint his spirit or affect his relations with the willhe lead.” (Isaiah, xl., 1, 2, 11.) 

Creator. Look to the God of History, to the God of In later chapters he teaches great lessons of self- 
Righteousness—shall we dare to judge his ways from sacrifice for high purpose, and the glory of service 
the narrow and prejudiced view of our own small through suffering. He teaches also the old lesson 
experience? In the faith of the larger view of his of the special mission of Israel ; not the stubborn 
dealings with men, we must trust also that he will deal and rebellious Israel of the days of national life, but 
justly with us, even though his way may seem hard the new Israel whose boundaries are marked out by 
and unkind. It is only by loyal acceptance of his | faith. And as the messenger is the same, so the 
judgments that we may win the good from them | Mission is the same yet new. It is, indeed, a mission 
which our knowledge of his character leads us to of conquest—a mission which involves the subjection 
expect. Accept then his conditions, ye of the exiles, | Of the world to the God of Israel. But the conquest 
and fear not that your righteousness will not be of the world is a conquest of faith, and for the sake 
accredited to you in his sight. In some such fashion of the world, not for the sake of the conquerors, and 
as this did God’s messengers deal with the unfaith of | #*S subjection to the God of Israel is to be accom- 
the people entrusted to their ministrations, and their plished not because he is the God of Israel, but be- 
words had power with many. The years of captivity | Cause he is the God ofthe world. (Isaiah xlii., 1-10.) 
rolled on, relentlessly sifting the men of faith and Gone is the Jehovah who chooses a nation for his 
stability from the men of unfaith and weakness, favorite, fights its battles and overwhelms its enemies. 
building the former into a household of faith which | Come is the God of all the earth who appoints a 
should be ready for whatever work should be ap- | People to do his work and lends it his strength, that 
pointed to them. the work may be accomplished. The Hebrews of 

And now, at last, the end was come. Far away the nation expected his strength but refused to do 

in the north could be seen the flashings of the storm | his work with it; and the nation has perished. The 
destined to bring the downfall of the Babylonian | time is now come when the sifted remnant shall once 
master. The nearness of the long-expected deliverance | More have trial. His strength is at their disposal for 
brought to view a new and insidious danger. Had| his work. Will they do his work ? 

not, after all, the prophets of the early exile done It need not be here stated that this great, strong 
their work too well? The captives had built houses, | Word of truth was but dimly comprehended, if, indeed, 
taken wives, and entered into the life of the foreign | it was comprehended at all. But the sense of God’s 
people ; and in so doing they had won comfort and | Presence had come back to Israel, and in such-weak 
happiness as was promised. A new generation had | fashion as he might he would try again. His heart 
come, which knew the homeland only by the house- | WS fortified, and a remnant of their number was 
hold stories. Would they tear themselves from their | 2dy to forsake all for the work of God, as far as it 
new home, as they had been torn from their old one, | WS understood. 

to take up their God-appointed mission? It was near eee koe 

the close of the exile, when this question began to ante, os aa aoe AT BRANTWOOD. 
suggest itself, that a new prophet appeared, who has some he eats Se FRIENES INTELLISENCER, Pew theuth ‘Sp, 
been termed “the evangelist of the Old Testament.” | ‘« Brantrood” s on Coniston Water (Lake) te the Lake Regen af 
This was the unknown prophet who wrote the later | northwestern England. 

chapters of the book of Isaiah. This prophet has| WE drove one morning in the July of 1884, on one 
already been referred to in these lessons (Lesson 1), | of the red-letter days of my life, down to the vale of 
and it is sufficient to remark here that there is | Coniston, consecrated now and henceforward to the 
substantial agreement among all students as to the | name of John Ruskin, and were welcomed at the gate 
time when these chapters must have been written. In| of Brantwood. Mr. Ruskin was at the moment out, 
these writings we have the evidence of the great | but a girl-guest of his came out to meet us with frank 
change that has been effected in the very nature of | kindliness and cordial greeting. 
prophecy. The new occasion has made the duty also Brantwood, when Ruskin bought it, was an old 
a new one. No longer we read the stern denunciations | plain house, among the woods which fringe Coniston 
which characterized the times of pride and self-' Water. A country road, with no house on it for 
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four miles in one direction (a wonderful thing in Eng- 
land), runs at the foot of the garden between the 
house and the lake. Across the water stands the 
mountain called the Old Man, with rows of cottages 
at its base, and to the right Wetherlam guides the eye 
up to the wooded crags of Yewdale. Below the 
house Mr. Ruskin has an anchorage and boats, and 
the house itself has under his hands grown a few 
turret windows. It is now a piece of architectural 
patchwork, having been greatly enlarged at the back 
and the higher side to accommodate a family of 
cousins who live with him and dispel the loneliness of 
his life. ‘My dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Severn,”’ 
he told us, “ find this place so good for their chil- 
dren, that this has been built for them, and now I 
consider the house more theirs than mine; only this 
little bit of it you see I use myself.” (For Mrs. 
Severn, ‘‘ Joan,” who has taken the woman’s part for 
many years, in Mr. Ruskin’s home, see “ Joanna’s 
Care,” in “ Preterita.’’) 

We were a large company, and though we had 
been invited I felt ashamed of taking the house by 
storm, but our host was very kind and only feared 
“that this was such a little den of a house,” that we 
should not all be able to see what he would show us. 

We waited his coming in the dining-room, re- 
cently added, with a bay window at the end, looking 
up the lake ; and at the side a long window of five 
lights, stone mullioned between, and with pointed 
Gothic tops, giving a glimpse down the lake between 
the trees. The room was not different from the un- 
pretentious but comfortable dining-room of a man 
fond of paintings. 

Indeed I trust there is no lurking idea that Ruskin 
worship is a sort of eccentric cult, and that his ideas 
are anything but clear, simple, universal principles of 
purity, honesty, and order, unflinchingly believed in. 

A large portrait of Mr. Ruskin as a child, by 
Northcote (see “ Preterita,’ page 17, with reference to 
Blue Hills), supported by portraits of his father and 
mother, occupies one end. A small painting of 
Turner by himself, and a striking Doge were the 
only other pictures I remember. 

A good idea for house decoration there was. By 
the sideboard, on the floor, stood small flower pots 
containing water. In these stood long sticks out of 
the woods with growing ivy climbing upthem. Ivy, 
Bacchus, and dining-rooms have gone together from 
very early times ; but, that apart, the idea seems to 
be a good one to supplement ferns and geraniums 
with. The device is unpretentious, of course, like 
everything else at Brantwood. 

And that is what a house should be. Solemnity 
and awe are suitable feelings with which to stand be- 
fore a temple, a cathedral, or even a great town hall ; 
and there magnificence is in place, but a palatial house 
is no better to live in, and by its gorgeous outside its 
owner merely says to the public, ‘“‘ Behold how rich 
and great I am, and how difficult I find it to spend 
my money in any useful way to benefit my fellows or 
myself.”’ 

Mr. Ruskin came in while we were in the dining- 
room. We are probably familiar from portraits with 
the refined delicacy of his features, accompanied with 
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a certain shagginess of eyebrow and beard, but the 
sweetness of his blue eyes and the peculiarly kindly 
smile were a glad surprise to one who remembered 
him telling us in “ Fors ”’ how old, tired, and sulky he 
had become. His utterance was sufficiently slow to 
be perfectly accurate, distinct, and impressive. His 
lips indeed seemed to make an effort to give every 
word full force. He is rather short than tall, and has 
now a very pronounced stoop. He seems to wear a 
good deal of clothing, and some of the ladies noticed 
that he had a large and conspicuous Oxford blue tie, 
and an ornamental waistcoat ; which particulars I duly 
record for those interested therein. An Oxford friend 
of mine tells me that that blue tie is a very old insti- 
tution, and was well known in Oxford twenty-five 
years ago. 

I met Mr. Ruskin again in 1896. He has now 
the appearance of an ancient seer; his beard is long 
and flowing, and the grey overhanging eyebrows, and 
uncut locks make up the typical picture of an aged 
Elijah. His stoop has naturally grown upon him ; 
with the slowest of feeble steps he paces a little on 
fine days on the road, accompanied by a man-servant 
and a large dog ; but if you catch the bright eye, and 
hear the deep, musical voice, as it speaks with admi- 
ration of the sunset, you recognize still the ardens 
ingenium and the rich nature of days gone by. At- 
tacks of cerebral inflammation follow any attempt at 
doing work, but so long as he does not attempt to 
write, his days pass in pleasant social intercourse— 
an old man’s holiday, a period of rest at seventy- 
eight, before the full release of the good and faithful 
servant from the task work of earth. ‘“‘ Datur hora 
quiett’’ : ‘‘ There is more work to do, but not to-day. 
The plough stands in the furrow; and the laborer 
passes peacefully from his toil homewards.”’ 


JoHN WILLIAM GRAHAM, author of this article, and of the 

paper on Isaac Penington, recently published in the INTEL- 

GENCER, is a Friend, a teacher by 

profession, a graduate of Cam- 

bridge University, now Principal 

of Dalton Hall (a ‘‘hall of resi- 

dence’’ and instruction) con- 

nected with Owens College, 

Manchester, England. He was 

engaged in instruction at Dalton 

Hall for several years before 

becoming Principal. He visited 

the United States in 1896, and 

made the acquaintance of Friends 

and others. He is an earnest 

worker in the several fields of 

Friends’ activity, including the 

Adult Schools, the ‘‘Summer 

Schools’’ at Scarborough and Birmingham, etc. He has 

always been an admirer of Ruskin, though not an uncritical 

follower. Ruskin’s gifts, he says, include prophetic insight, a 

burning heart, and a marvelous flow of language, but we do 

not find associated with them, always, either convincing 
gravity or balanced judgment. 


Many favors which God giveth us ravel out for 
want of hemming, through our own unthankfulness ; 
for, though prayer purchaseth blessings, giving praise 
doth keep the quiet possession of them.—7Zhomas 
Fuller. 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 
The Friend, London. 


Were it not that the war in South Africa is almost 
monopolizing the attention of the English people, we 
should doubtless have heard much more respecting 
the terrible famine that is swiftly spreading over vast 
districts of our Indian Empire. The Zimes of /ndta 
has recently pointed out the gravity of the situation, 
and that ‘“‘in Western India, at all events, famine on 
a scale more serious than anything that had been 
foreseen is inevitable." Week by week, for months 
past, the numbers employed on relief works have 
steadily risen, until at the present time they have 
reached nearly three millions. This number is much 
in excess of the numbers receiving relief three years 
ago. Upon the Central Provinces the famine has 
come with special severity, the numbers on relief in 
these Provinces being higher than in any other dis- 
trict, Bombay standing next. According to the 
latest figures the number now being relieved in the 
Central Provinces is 1,027,000. In February, 1897, 
the number was 307,000, so that the distress in that 
district appears to be more than three times as great 
as that of the last famine. As it is usually estimated 
that each person relieved by Government represents 
ten persons in want, it follows that between twenty 
and thirty millions are already suffering, and it is 
probable that ere long an appeal to the generosity of 
the British public will be made by the Indian Govern- 
ment, which is now spending about two lacs of rupees 
daily on relief in the British provinces. The article 
in the Zimes of India, already quoted, stated in 
December that there would not be a district in the 
Bombay Presidency that would escape distress, and few 
that would escape famine. ‘We must make up our 
minds to the painful certainty that the present disas- 
ter will be more widespread and serious than that of 
1896-7, to say nothing of that of twenty years 
before.” 

Besides the food famine, India is this time threat- 
ened also with a scarcity of drinking water, which 
must greatly increase the sufferings of the people. It 
is reported that the sub-soil water is generally low, 
that wells are failing, that rivers are running dry, and 
that in some places well-sinking yields only brackish 
water. This is an emergency more difficult to 
deal with promptly, on a large scale, than a food 
famine ; and if the water should really fail in wide 
districts, a large number of deaths would be almost 
inevitable. It is encouraging to learn from Joseph 
Taylor’s letter that some of the funds contributed by 
English and Irish Friends have been expended in well- 
sinking by the native Christians with good prospect 
of satisfactory results. But whatever Friends may 
do can only touch the fringe of the distress, though 
it is to be hoped that everything possible will be 
done on behalf of those for whom they have a special 
responsibility. 

India seems to be continuously haunted by the 
three spectres of war, famine, and pestilence. Yet 
that is no reason for despair. The wise doctor 
diagnoses his case before suggesting remedies ; nor 
does he, minimise the condition of his patient. In 
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relation to India it is a fact that we have recurrent 
famines, and that notwithstanding all that has been 
done in the way of irrigation to mitigate the effect of 
scarcity of rain we are at present in the midst of a 
famine which will probably prove the most severe on 
record. The organization of Government relief is, of 
course, much more advanced than was the case 
twenty years ago, and consequently the loss of life 
will probably be much less. But it would be vastly 
better if, besides this, some means could be devised 
by which people could be placed in a better position 
to meet the effects of drought. To this question 
Romesh Chunder Dutt turned his attention in a 
masterly address last week, as President of the Indian 
National Congress. He pointed out certain striking 
facts which cannot be ignored in any consideration of 
the subject. For example, during the last forty years 
the National Debt of India has increased by one hun- 
dred millions [sterling, nearly $500,000,000]. The 
result is, of course, increase of taxes which must be 
raised from the already impoverished peoples of India. 

Not alone by taxation, but by the land assess- 
ments, the land in many instances is drained much 
beyond its real capacity, so that the cultivator has 
little margin for improvements or for making pro- 
vision for the time of stress. It must be remembered 
that owing to the introduction of steam and machinery 
the village industries of India are to a great extent 
crushed out, and the village population are forced to 
depend for subsistence upon the land. Land laws 
therefore are of supreme importance to them, and 
have a very direct bearing upon their conditions of 
life. The President of the Congress drew some 
striking comparisons between the conditions of differ- 
ent provinces. In Bengal the tenants are protected 
by special legislation, and asa result the average rent 
does not exceed one-sixth of the gross produce. In 
the Central Provinces, on the other hand, the rents 
are exceedingly high, the landlords being charged by 
the Government from 55 to 75 per cent. of the rent, 
and such stringency against the landlords is of course 
felt indirectly by the peasantry. In recent years 
Bengal has scarcely suffered from famine, while the 
Central Provinces have borne the brunt of the last two 
of these visitations. 

The land assessment is obviously only one among 
numerous causes of the present sufferings of the 
people of India, but the situation is one of grave 
moment which, needs to be grappled with by the 
Government. The National Congress, ina resolution 
on the subject of the famine, recommended the 
moderation of the land revenue assessments, the cur- 
tailment of the expenditure, especially for military 
purposes, and the development of native industries. 
Here are three lines of remedial effort which will 
continue to engage the serious attention of Indian 
| reformers. 


“As a religious Society we have ever held forth 
[that] the Gospel dispensation was introduced for 
completing the happiness of mankind by taking away 
the occasion of strife, contention, and bloodshed.” 
[From the memorial of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
to Congress, 1778.] 
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CUBA’S NEED OF THE GOSPEL. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, in the American Friend. 


No one of us can have watched the progress of events 
in Cuba for the last two years without having reached 
the conclusion that the great need of the island is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in its simplicity and purity. 
But to visit the country and come in contact daily 
with its people is to have this impression deepened 
tenfold. I had not been in Havana three days before 
I saw that I had not grasped in any adequate way 
the seriousness of the situation. 

After much careful observation and investigation 
I have become convinced that the vital difficulty 
which has been at the root of all disasters which have 
befallen the island has been the absence of the Gospel 
with its inspirations to right living, to thought, to 
activity, to high aims, to benevolence, brotherly love, 
and peace. This has been the fatal defect with both 
governors and governed. The people scarcely know 
what the Gospel means. They have been kept in 
ignorance of it, and given something else, under its 
name. The religious direction of the island has been 
a worse failure than the political. It is generally 
believed that three-fourths of the population cannot 
read and write. This is disputed by Cubans, and may 
be an exaggeration. Of those who can read it is 
doubtful if anything like half ever saw the inside of a 
whole New Testament. The masses of the people 
are virtually without religion, except that of natural 
instinct. 

Until since the war there was no Protestant work 
in the island, except that undertaken by the Baptists 
in Havana and one or two other places. You cannot 
find anywhere a Protestant house of worship built for 
that purpose, not one. Nearly all the work undertaken 
since the war—that is, within the last eight or nine 
months—is carried on in ordinary Cuban dwellings, 
rented for the purpose. In one case, an old theater has 
been purchased. But as yet there is little Protestant 
work. Everything else has moved faster than the 
Church, which ought to be the livest institution on 
earth. The Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, and Episcopal churches have all begun 
work in Havana, but everything is yet in its infancy, 
except the Baptist work, under Mr. Diaz, which was 
inaugurated some years ago. 

In the other cities still less has been done, and in 
the villages and conntry districts nothing, except now 
and then a bit of stray preaching. In Cienfuegos, 
which is, next to Havana, the most important 
commercial city in the island, with more than fifty 
thousand inhabitants, there are but two Protestant 
organizations, reaching not over a thousand people in 
any way. The Southern Methodists have two workers, 
with their families, here. I found their work to be 
most excellent, but it is not yet safely on its feet. The 


a E-HCtMCHOttUtOOOOC—————————,, | 


two young men, with their wives, live in the building | 


where the work is done. The Southern Baptist work 
in Cienfuegos dates from before the war, and is much 
stronger, probably because they have not attempted to 
draw the color line, and because the pastor is a native 
Cuban. They have a considerable congregation of 
church members, both adults and young people, and 
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a Sabbath school of more than two hundred children. 
They also have a day school of about the same size, 
in the same building, an old dwelling house, in which 
their workers all live. This is a sample of the very 
best Protestant work in the island. It is a good work, 
full of promise, but it is new, and has yet had but 
little general influence. It is woefully inadequate to 
the needs of the city. 

The people are not even in the Catholic churches, 
in which they have largely lost confidence. The 
Catholic congregation consists of a few women and 
almost no men. The masses are without religious 
instruction. The State Church is gone, and the masses 
are like sheep having no shepherd. When not at work, 
they pass their time lounging, sleeping, “ gassing,” 
smoking, gambling at cards, and in various pleasures, 
often of the lowest animal kind. They live close to 
the earth in more senses than one. They strike me, 
however, both colored and white, as having more 
native vigor and capacity than I had expected. They 
furnish substantial ground for believing that relig- 
iously, as well as industrially, the island has a great 
future, if the right influences are brought to bear, and 
that immediately. 

The Protestant churches of the United States have 
never had such an opportunity thrown right at their 
feet. I am afraid they have little sense of its urgency. 
The great question is not that of feeding and caring 
for the fifty thousand (more or less) reconcentrado 
orphans, who are fast being absorbed into the general 
mass of the people, or that of putting the people 
politically and industrially on their feet. These are 
deeply important, but they do not go to the root of 
the need, which is a new spiritual and moral life. Ten 
times the work which any of the denominations has 
organized ought to have been inaugurated by each of 
them many months ago. The people are now open 
to the Gospel, and I am sure would receive it in 
multitudes, if it were at once presented to them in its 
simplicity, free from ritualism, from corruption, and 
spiritual tyranny, as a gospel of truth, light and spiritual 
freedom. If this is not done now, in a few years, 
with increased education, their former experiences with 
religion will induce a great influx of rationalism. 


TRuE peace is the fruit of spirituality ; therefore 
it is an inflow from the ocean-fullness of God. The 
world cannot give it ; aman cannot give it to himself, 
nor win it by mere resolution. In right conditions, z¢ 
comes, like heavenly-mindedness, of which it is a part. 
Obedience, the simple, child-like harmony of man’s 
will with its own highest law, is the sole condition at 
once of peace and of power. ‘O that thou hadst 
hearkened to my commands! Then had thy peace 
been as a river.’’—Chas. G. Ames. 


OF all the doctrines by which vice has propagated 
itself, I know none more pernicious than the maxim 
that statesmen are exempted from the common 
restraints of morality, that nations are not equally 
bound with individuals by the eternal laws of justice 
and philanthropy.— William Ellery Channing. 
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NO AGE FREE FROM TEMPTATION. 


WE can most heartily agree with this expression, 
given quite recently in one of our valued exchanges : 
“There is no period of life when the tempter abates 
his energies. We hear much of the perils of youth 
and early manhood, we hear less of the moral dangers 
of middle life, and still less of the ensnarements of 
old age. But the moral backbone of many a man 
has been broken when his years were counted by 
forties, fifties, or sixties. The Adversary 
comes under different masks at different times and 
under variant conditions of life. The rule is perma- 
nent and unremitting,—‘ Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation.’”’ 

We may not all entertain the same belief regarding 
the nature of the ‘‘ Adversary,’”’ and he may be called 
by various names, but we do entertain the same con- 
viction, that we are never safe at any age in letting go 
watchfulness and prayer, so that our daily acts may 
be guarded by that divine, inspeaking voice that lead- 
eth us not into error. 

Some are too prone to think that a correct life up 
to old age is then security against temptation. But 
this is not so. For have we not all known of unwise 

: acts of the aged that have sullied lives hitherto hon- 
ored and respected? Who has not some time in life 
had occasion to say, “It were better he had died in 
the prime of manhood than to live to lose control of 
his will to do that which was just and right”? We 
should hesitate to give utterance to these words,— 
spoken of an aged and esteemed minister, who still 
delights his hearers,—‘‘ He has earned the right to 
do just as he pleases and say just what he likes for 
the rest of his life.” No doubt this veteran, so rev- 
erenced in his day and generation, would be the first 
to protest against such liberty, for he has not lived 
to a ripe old age during the stress and strain of this 
nineteenth century without learning the great lesson 
that strength comes from constant watchfulness and 
resistance of evil, and that human nature rarely 
reaches}that ideal time when it can say, “ I am beyond 
the reach of any evil enticement.” And this should 
not discourage us, for do we not know the joy of 
overcoming? Just as we have learned to love our 
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life work, and are loath to give it up, so we learn to 
love the efforts that resist the human impulses that 
may lead to wrong doing. We can take comfort in 
the constancy with which our guarded wills respond 
to our care. 
‘* To him that persevereth, 
Keeping on ‘ unto the end ;’ 
Shall be known increase of power, 
From the one Almighty Friend. 
’Tis in the overcoming, 
The quiet overcoming, 
The blessed overcoming, 
That the way of Life must be.’’ 


In Oak Park, Illinois, the public high-school authorities 
appear to have adopted the system of military drill for the 
students attending it, and the Principal sent out postal-cards 
to the boys notifying them to come and get measured for their 
uniforms. Our friend Allen J. Flitcraft, a citizen of the town, 
thereupon wrote an energetic letter of protest to the local 
newspaper, the Oak Park Times, in which he stated many of 
the valid objections to making the public schools training 
places for the army. The editor of the Zimes appeared to 
think it a sufficient answer to say that Allen is a Quaker, and 
that in Pennsylvania, in the Colonial times, the Friends in the 
Assembly authorized the purchase of gun-powder under the 
expression ‘‘ and other grains’’—an old and well-worn story 
of more than dubious authenticity, derived from Franklin's 
autobiography, and having about as little relation to the point 
at issue in Oak Park as could well be imagined. 

If the public schools are kept to their appropriate work 
they will never want for friends, but every diversion of them to 
a wrong use—as in the instance now under view—undermines 
that complete confidence and united support which they ought 
to ha’. If they are to be made training-schools of militarism, 
in which the people's children are to be made ready for the 
wars which people ‘‘ of influence’ foment and carry on, then 
the popular regard for them may well be withdrawn. Every 
true friend of public education will desire to repel all move- 

ments to divert them from their right use, whether this comes 
in the guise of denominational control or military misuse. 





Tue Central Committee in charge of the arrangements for 
the Conference of Friends which is to be held at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., in Eighth month next, had an important meeting on 
the evening of the 26th ult., at the library-room of Friends, 
Sixteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, New York City. Our 
triend, Robert S. Haviland, chairman of the committee, was 
present with others. The conclusions reached and arrange- 
ments made are noted in the report elsewhere printed, furnished 
by the secretary. 

The programs of the several sections of the Conference have 
now all been arranged, and we shall print them next week. 

In reply to requests sent Herbert P. Worth, West Chester, 
Pa., quite a number of copies of the Report of the Richmond 
Conference have been sent out. There are, however, a 
number still on hand, and it is worth while, we are sure, to 
make an effort to place them where they will be read. The 
copies bound in cloth should go into public libraries. Friends 
are encouraged to send for them for this use. 

A Friend; writing from a town in one of our Eastern States 
for some copies, says: ‘‘ We have a hopeful element here, 
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who are weary of much of the ‘creaturely activity’ of the 
so-called ‘evangelical’ churches, and are turning towards 
Friends for something more substantial. I am distributing 
some of my copies among such.”’ 


BIRTHS. 


BURDSALL.—At Port Chester, N. Y., First month 16, 
1900, to Richard H. and Mary Rogers Burdsall, a daughter, 
who is named Esther Rogers. 

COOK.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
10, 1899, to E. Job and Lourina C, Cook, a daughter, who is 
named Vera Leona. 

DARLINGTON.—At Chadd’s Ford, Delaware country 
Pa., First month 19, 1900, to Edward and Philena C. Da-, 
lington, a son, who is named Richard Arment. 

KESTER.—Near Mordansville, Pa., Eighth month 22, 
1899, to Wilmer W. and Laura M. Kester, a daughter, who 
is named Anna Rachel. 


DEATHS. 

ASHBRIDGE.—In West Chester, Pa., First month 24, 
1g00, George D. Ashbridge, in his 83d year. 

Interment at Friends’ ground. 

BURDSALL.—At Port Chester, N. Y., First month 18, 
1900, Esther Rogers, infant daughter of Richard H. and 
Mary Rogers Burdsall. 

CRONK.—At his residence, Picton, Canada, 23d of First 
month, 1900, Jacob S. Cronk, in his 76th year, of pneumonia, 
after a brief illness of seven days’ duration. His end was 
peace. R 


FINK.—Suddenly, First month 27, 1900, in New York, 
Emil Fink, son-in-law of the late Dr. Seth Pancoast, of 
Philadelphia. 

GARTLEY.—First month 27, 1900, Samuel H. Gartley, 
in his 60th year ; forthirty-three years recorder of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

He was son-in-law of the late Jacob M. Ellis. 

GRIFFITH. -——In West Chester, Pa., First month 21, 1900, 
Richard S. Griffith, in the 81st year of his age. 


HAINES.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, First month 
15, 1900, Henry Cope Haines, in his 47th year. 


KESTER.—Reuben J., only son of the late John P. and 
Mary Ann Kester, departed this life, in the soth year of his age. 

He was a birthright member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Millville, Pa., at which place interment was 
made Tenth month 14, 1899. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Cropwell, N. J., First month 19, 1900, 
J. Woolman, infant son of William J. and Caroline W. Lip- 
pincott, aged 7 months, 2 weeks. Interment at Cropwell. 


LYNN.—First month 24, 1900, at Bristol, Pa., Maria A., 
widow of Jeremiah Lynn, formerly of near Frankford, aged 
71 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

By the will of her husband, previously deceased, the bulk 
of his estate will now go to Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
They were both estimable persons. 


MATHER. —At the residence of his brother-in-law, Shad- 
rach Eves, Millville, Pa., Tenth month 5, 1899, after a few 
days’ illness from apoplexy, William Mather, in the 66th year 
of his age; an esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

Interment was made from the meeting-house the following 
First-day, and the subjoined is extracted from the minutes of 
the First-day school for the same day : 

‘‘ After the opening exercises we paused in our First-day 
school work, and a feeling of solemnity surrounded us, as we 
reflected upon the passing from this to the higher life of one 
of our most earnest, faithful teachers. 

‘« William Mather will be remembered as the tender friend, 
the Christian helper. He was a true exponent of our testi- 
monies. His life was an evidence of one saturated with the 


waters of Life which flow from the head springs of that high 
table land of self-surrender to God.”’ 

ROTE.—At Friends’ Boarding-School, Westtown, Pa., 
First month 25, 1900, after a few days’ illness, Regina S. 
Rote, a member of the other body of Friends. 

Interment at Millville, Pa., her birth-place and former 
home. 


WARRINGTON.—First month 22, 


1900, Lydia A., 
widow of Joseph Warrington, in her 75th year. Funeral from 
Camden, N, J., meeting-house. 

WHITSON.—At his home, Flushing, Long Island, First 
month 9, 1900, Thomas Whitson, in his 79th year ; a mem- 
ber of Flushing Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—First month 25, 1900, in Philadelphia, 
John G. Williams, aged 84 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Mehting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

WILSON.—Suddenly, at her home at Millville, Pa., 
Twelfth month 7, 1899, Mary E., wife of Thomas Wilson, in 
the 67th year of her age. 

She was a devoted wife and mother, and a life-long mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Millville, which she 
attended regularly when health permitted, and was con- 


cerned for the upholding of the testimonies of our Religions 
* 


WE acknowledge below one further contribution to the fund. 
We have at present little word frcm the colonists, whoare cut 
off from much communication by the winter weather. There 
is a report from California that Russian colonists have been 
looking for land in the southern part of that State. 
THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER ’’ FUND. 
A Friend, per John Comly,... . . 
Balance on hand, (First month 20), 


Now on hand,. . 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I WOULD ask, would your branch of Friends’ Church admit 
a person to membership that regarded Evolution as an incon- 
trovertible fact, and who believed that Jesus came into the 
world in the same way that other people do, that he was 
neither supernatural, nor Divine, in any different sense than 
that which will apply to other good men—the only dividing 
line being degrees of goodness? Please answer and oblige, 

Markle, Indiana. E.G. T. 


Answer. 

So far as we know, Friends do not deny the scientific 
correctness of Evolution, or make it a ‘‘point’’ in regard to 
membership, nor do they make a test upon belief in what is 
called the ‘‘ miraculous conception’’ of Jesus. They pre- 
sumably hold that Jesus was not a ‘‘mere man,”’ nor an 
ordinary man, but a unique personality, because in him there 
abode the Holy Spirit without measure. 

Each Yearly Meeting (of which there are seven) has its 
own Book of Discipline. Under that of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting the admission of members is largely left to the dis- 
cretion of monthly meetings ; they are required, however, to 
be satisfied that the applicant for membership ‘‘is convinced 
of the truth of our religious principles, and in a good degree 
subject to the Divine Witness in his own heart, manifested by 
a circumspect life and conduct.”’ 


PRONUNCIATION. 
Editors Fr1ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I will make a request for my own satisfaction, as well as 
for some others, to have the right pronunciation of the name 
Doukhobors. E. R. W. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


[It is pronounced—by English-speaking people, at least 
—in three syllables, and practically as the spelling would 
indicate—Dook-o-bors. The 4 is not sounded.—Ebs. ] 








THE CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE. 
Notes furnished by Eleonora H. Robinson, secretary of Committee. 
AT a meeting of the Central Committee of Arrangements for 


Friends’ Conference, to be held at Chautauqua, N. Y., Eighth |- 


month 21-28, 1900, held in New York, First month 26, 1900, 
the following members were present: Robert S. Haviland, 


William W. Birdsall, John William Hutchinson, Eleonora H. 
Robinson, Annie Cooper Lippincott, Herbert P. Worth, E. 
Eliza Hutchinson, Harry A. Hawkins, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
and William M. Jackson. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held at Asbury Park, N. J., in Seventh month last, were read, 
and reports presented by the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees appointed at that time. 

John William Hutchinson, of the Transportation Com- 
mittee, reported that a one and one-third round-trip fare 
could be secured on the ‘‘ certificate plan,’’ or a $10 round- 
trip rate for New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. Western and Central Associations had not been 
approached on the subject. 

In the report of the Committee on Reception, presented 
by Harry A. Hawkins, chairman, it was recommended that a 
Friends’ head-quarters be established at Chautauqua during 
the summer (preceding the Conference), under the care of a 
competent Friend, whose duty it shall be to answer corres- 
pondence, and perform such other duties as can better be at- 
tended to at that point than elsewhere. This was approved. 

This committee also reported that the usual entrance-fee 
to the Assembly Ground is forty cents per day, but that for 
those attending the Conference a badge, furnished by the 
Committee of Arrangements, will admit the holder to the 
grounds at any time during the Conference. The Committee 
on Reception was authorized to provide a suitable badge, a 
fixed charge of fifty cents to be made for the same ; that this 
amount be added to the amount of the railroad ticket, and 
that the badge be sent out with these tickets. 

The Finance Committee reported the following apportion- 
ment of the sum of $1,200, which is to be raised to defray the 
expenses of the Conference : Philadelphia, $564 ; Baltimore, 
$216; New York, $216; Indiana, $84; Illinois, $60; Gen- 
esee, $36; Ohio, $24. The chairman was directed to inform 
New York, Philadelphia, Genesee, Indiana, and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings of the amount of their quotas. 

The chairman of the Transportation Committee was au- 
thorized to employ, if necessary, an assistant in the perform- 
ance of the work, and an allowance of not to exceed $100 
was made for that purpose. He was also authorized to draw 
upon the Treasurer for the amount required to defray the ex- 
penses of the Railroad Agent to countersign certificates. 

The reports of the committees appointed to present pro- 
grams for the First-day School Section, the Educational Sec- 
tion, the Philanthropic Union, the meeting of Young Friends’ 
Associations, and the Religious Conference, were read and ap- 
proved, subject to such changes as the committees may think 
proper to make. [These programs we shall publish in full 
next week. ] 

The papers to be read at the Conference are to be pre- 
sented to the several committees of the sections for their 
oversight and approval. 

The Committee on the Program for the Religious Confer- 

ence recommended that Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn 
Mawr College, be invited to give an address. This met with 
approval, and the committee was authorized to invite Dr. 
Barton. 
i A committee to prepare the program as a whole, to have 
the same printed, to employ a stenographer and typewriter, 
and to attend to the printing and distribution of the Proceed- 
ings of the Conference, was appointed, as follows: John 
William Hutchinson, Herbert P. Worth, William M. Jackson, 
and Dr. O. Edward Janney. 

The committee then adjourned to meet at call of the 
Chairman. 


_ Mary Bryan Coss, great grandmother of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, is living near Kokomo, Indiana, at the age of 
ninety-eight. 
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FROM ISAAC WILSON. —VIII. 
THIRD-DAY morning, the 16th, we bade our kind friends 
at Colorado Springs adieu (our hostess accompanying 


us to the train), and left for Denver to spend a day 
with some relatives and friends, a nephew (Walter 
Stickney) coming from Boulder to meet us. We had 
a pleasant visit with Clarkson Ployter, an associate of 
my boyhood days, who feels keenly the loss of a 
loving sister and wife since our visit seven years ago. 
Fifth-day morning, a beautiful clear day, we took the 
train for an all-day’s ride, but before reaching Pueblo 
were detained by the wrecking of a freight train, and 
so were deprived of the night’s rest at Leadville we 
had anticipated, also missing some of the beautiful 
scenery that we could have enjoyed more by daylight. 

Our pen cannot describe the many wonderful 
points of interest passed through during the day. The 
almost matchless engineering skill in constructing a 
road through the Royal Gorge, seven miles in length, 
over 2,000 feet high on either side, with the river 
winding rapidly down and the Gorge so narrow at 
one point that only by a bridge running lengthwise 
of the stream suspended from either side, can the 
train find a passage way. As our train almost 
doubles around the abrupt points of rocks, and we 
look ahead we can but wonder where our course will 
be next ; as the sun shines first on one side of the 
car, then the other, we realize how sudden must have 
been the change. These varying scenes we much 
enjoyed until we reached Salida, or had at least gone 
only a few miles from there, when we came toa 
stand-still, to remain for six hours: until the track is 
cleared of the wreck of another freight train. But the 
reclining chairs afford a comfortable position for 
patient waiting, and long before we move on the moon 
appears in an unclouded sky, to aid in our view as we 
go through the Marshall Pass, rivaling as it does in 
picturesque scenery the Royal Gorge. We must have 
passed unnoticed a point called the “ Divide,” for 
yesterday we met the swiftly running stream, while 
this morning we travel friendly along side by side, in 
the same direction. But ere long we leave the river 
and we find ourselves on a barren plain known as the 
Colorado Desert, where for one hundred miles or 
more there is little to interest, and as we are gliding 
along I am penning these lines that may perhaps be 
of some interest to those who have never enjoyed the 
many points of interest to be seen in passing over the 
mountains by this route. But to those who have 
done so any description may come far short of 
covering all that might be said. 

At 3 p.m., we passed again from the desert to the 
rocky country, and soon passed Castle Gate, the 
entrance to Price Canyon, that in point of curves and 
grades equals any preceding one; but with two 
engines we are soon brought to the summit, when 
one is left behind, and we descend nearly 1,000 feet 
in a few miles, and then rush on through some fine 
agricultural country, that with the systematic irrigation 
is made very productive. Just as the sun goes behind 
the mountains we pass along the shore of Utah Lake 
in our approach to the far-famed Salt Lake City, 
where we prefer spending First-day rather than in 
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traveling. And while we had hoped to have been 
with Friends in San Francisco yet we have enjoyed 
the day in learning from others, and listened to an 
awakening and inspiring sermon in the morning in the 
Congregational Church, the subject being “‘ Cramped 
Souls,” drawing the comparison between the soul (or 
life) cramped or fettered by the sin of selfish indulgence 
and enjoying the freedom of salvation from sin. 

At 2 p. m., we gratified our curiosity by attending 
the service of the Mormons (or Latter-day Saints, as 
they much prefer being called), in the Tabernacle, and 
while it was certainly interesting to see the immense 
building and vast concourse of people (perhaps 10,000) 
also to listen to such music as is seldom equalled and 
perhaps never surpassed (the choir consisting of 
several hundred voices), and to the several speakers, 
with well-chosen words and selections of Scripture 
accompanied with much earnestness and enthusiasm 
in the justification of their faith, yet as the service pro- 
ceeded a satisfaction with our own Society re-asserted 
itself, and while we may meet with only the two or 
three, and without the music and singing, yet I am 
glad my name is Friend. 

In the evening, Ruth preferring to rest and write, 
I wandered out and this time I visited a Presbyterian 
church, and after the various services preceding it, 
| stened to an interesting sermon based upon the 
declaration of John: “Behold a voice crying in the 
wilderness prepare ye the way of the Lord,” the dis- 
course evincing much thought and arrangement pre- 
paratory to its presentation. And while I did not 
listen as a critic, I could but regret the opportunities 
lost of making the spiritual application that might 
have made it more useful. Thus our First-day is 
spent as it seldom is without the privilege of a Friends’ 
meeting, but not without its lessons and experience. 

Second-day morning we prepared to proceed on 
our journey as anticipated, and were joined by a 
mother and daughter from Winnipeg, Manitoba, who 
proved very pleasant company; we had become 
slightly acquainted with them before reaching Salt 
Lake City, and meeting occasionally during our stay, 
and learning their destination to be the same as ours, 
it added much to the anticipated pleasure of the long 
ride yet before us. At noon we were again seated in 
the-train for an hour’s ride to Ogden, where we make 
our last change of cars, and again adjusted our watches 
to the time belt (for the third time since leaving home). 
We soon found comfortable seats in the train for San 
Francisco, and after the many miles along the shore 
of Salt Lake began our ride over the “‘ Great Ameri- 
can Desert.’ Not until next day near noon do we 
find in the Sierra Nevadas the variety in scenery that 
adds to its beauty ; but it is now no longer merely 
mountains, for the rugged cliffs, the deep rivers, and 
the snow-clad peaks are seen on all sides as we wind 
around, cross over, and dart through. But soon the 
view is hid by the long snow-sheds, through which 
we must pass (forty miles in all we are told), in which 
time we make the ascent of over 1,000 feet to another 
summit or divide, from where we can say,—without 
any thought of sadness,—that we commence a down- 
ward course. And the contrast is wonderful of the 





short ride from these snow-clad mountains through 
the mining regions down to the beautiful grassy 
region, and then the sunny slopes where the orange 
trees that are almost yellow with blossoms, and 
ripened and ripening fruit; gardens of palms and 
roses, too, that tempt the traveler to pluck, if he could, 
when halting at the station. But we must rush on, 
and now the scene changes and we come into the 
broad acres of beautiful green wheat that, like the 
grass, has a late-in-May appearance to the northerner. 
Arriving at Sacramento near night, we were de- 
prived of any view of the country the remaining 
ninety miles of our journey to San Francisco. But 
we rejoiced to be met as we approached the city 
by Albert Smith, who had come on the train to 
escort us across the ferry (of five miles), into the city, 
where on our arrival our friend Barclay J. Smith 
(with whom we had only a pen and ink acquaintance), 
awaited us, and we were soon in his hospitable home, 
where to be is to feel at once at home. The many 
letters awaiting us, and some necessary arrangements 
for the days to come prevent a very early retirement 
and further reference to our movements must be left 
for our next. I. W. 
San Francisco, First month 24. 


FROM_CLEAR CREEK, ILLINOIS. 
WE desire to acknowledge the very acceptable 
company of Isaac and Ruth Wilson on the 28th and 
31st of Twelfth month last. 

It was not generally known until the 27th that 
they were to attend meeting the following day, and 
few were present but Elders. This was partly owing 
to a County Grange meeting previously arranged. 
Isaac called our attention to the little duties that lie 
near us, impressing it upon us in his usual forceful 
manner. 

On First-day morning (31st) the weather was 
very cold, with a searching wind, but the meeting 
was a fair-sized one. The subject of the Prodigal Son 
claimed his attention. He made it so plain we seemed 
all to be prodigals, having wandered far from the 
Father’s house. When the son’s mind was arrested, 
and he became willing to return and become as one 
of his hired servants, the Father did not wait for his 
coming, but met him afar off. Just so soon as the 
son was willing to return, there was the Father ready 
to meet him, and place upon him the best robe and 
make a great feast. But when the elder son came 
and found that they had made such a feast on the 
return of the undutiful one, he murmured that the 
Father had never given him such an exhibition of 
his love. Human nature stepped in, and he was 
jealous. But the Father said, ‘‘Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine. It was meet 
that we should make merry and be glad for this, thy 
brother was dead and is alive again, and was lost and 
is found.” 

In the afternoon Isaac arose with the quotation of 
Jesus: “ For this cause came I into the world to bear 
testimony to the Truth.” He followed the life of 
Jesus to the time of his cruel persecution and death 
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upon the cross, in which so many believe he atoned 
for the sins of the world. To our minds it was the 
outward Jesus who died, and not the spiritual Christ, 
or Son of God, by whom all men shall be saved, if 
saved, through the living, vitalizing power of the Christ 


of God in every soul. 
Mt. Palatine, Ill., First month 22. 


J.L.M. 





Our meeting to-day (First month 21), was one of 
the largest for us, thirty-seven being present, largely 
young people. Among our number our friends 
Jonathan W. and Hannah A. Plummer, who both left 
messages for us. There were four young women, 
who “‘never attended a Friends’ meeting before ” ; 
they seemed to appreciate the simplicity and the sea- 
son of quiet waiting. 

After meeting a committee was appointed to open 
the way for a Young Friends’ Association. 

Chicago. T. W. W. 


TAKING PART IN POLITICS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I was much interested in a recent editorial in the 
INTELLIGENCER on the subject ‘“ Politics,” and was 
pleased with the reference made to Whittier and 
Ex-Mayor Rantoul, and their expressed interest in 
public affairs. The thought quickly came up that if 
many more such men took an active interest on that 
line how much better it would be for our country and 
its welfare. Good men are needed in politics, so long 
as politics shapes policies and legislation. There isa 
duty here that is imperative, and no man who desires 
to see the right prevail can afford to evade it. The 
world is but little benefitted by holding one’s self aloof 
from it and admonishing it from a distance. Because 
Jesus spent time with thieves and harlots, seeking to 
redeem them and make them clean, he was condemned 
by the Pharisees, who thought that the time so used 
should have been spent in the Temple worshipping 
God and caring for his own soul. Jesus said: “ He 
that seeketh to save his life shall lose it.’’ Politics is 
like any other calling in life. No business is so 
beneficent when rightly followed that it may not be 
made to serve evil alone in evil hands, but it is not to 
be followed by good men because they may be called 
upon to work beside dishonest ones. Jesus was 
crucified between two thieves, yet that was the crown 
of his blessedness. The cloister protected from the 
sins of the world, but did not make strong and 
virtuous men and women. 

It is not the business that is at fault, but the wrong 
motives and selfish desires carried into it. 

Politics will be what men make it who engage in 
it. It will be corrupt when corrupt men are allowed 
to shape its policies and left to meet its duties. It 
will be clean when good men are at the helm and 
ready to meet the responsibilities of a Christian 
citizenship 

Much of the alleged corruption in ‘politics is 
charged under the sting of defeat and does not exist 
except as born of chagrin and disappointment. 

The pessimism of original sin is yet strong upon 
us, and makes it easy to predict misfortune, thus 








suggesting it and predisposing to its occurrence. Let 
us rid ourselves of the idea that the man who takes 
part in the politics of his country does it through 
sordid motives, or if not is in special danger of giving 
way to evil influences. There is that in the public 
service and the preparation for it that calls for the 
best in men and points to the highest integrity. Take 
this for our guide and our ideal, and act upon it, and 
we will have aided in straightening some of the 
“ crooked paths.” T. P. Marsu. 
Marshalltown, Iowa, First month 22. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTEL1IGENCER : 


Tue Committee on Philanthropic Labor of New York 
Yearly Meeting, feeling that there was a strong sen- 
timent in favor of the abolition of the death penalty, 
which if organized might be more effective than it had 
been, called a public meeting, which resulted in the 
organization of a Society to secure the Abolishment 
of Capital Punishment. Ex-Congressman Newton M. 
Curtis was elected President, Ernest H. Crosby, Vice- 
President, John William Hutchinson, Secretary, and 
Franklin T. Carpenter, Treasurer. 

A bill has been introduced in the Legislature of 
New York to substitute imprisonment for life, instead 
of death, for the crime of murder in the first degree. 
Petitions have been sent throughout the State for sig- 
natures. Several of the leading newspapers have 
given notice to the movement, all generally favorable. 

The Representative Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting, at a meeting held on the 26th ult., 
adopted a petition, which was presented by Robert S. 
Haviland, and appointed a Committee to appear be- 
fore the Committee of the Legislature and Governor, 
and urge the enactment of the bill. 

The meeting on the afternoon of the 27th, in 
Friends’ meeting-house, New York City, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor of 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting, was addressed by 
Thomas R. Slicer, of the Unitarian Church, and Hon. 
Newton M, Curtis, and a paper on the Responsibility 
of Friends in regard to Capital Punishment was read 
by John W. Hutchinson. A petition was circulated 
through the meeting, and generally signed, many 
taking their copies away to obtain other signatures. 

The Committee appointed by the Representative 
Committee, and General Curtis, expect to attend a 
hearing before the Committee of the Assembly on the 
31st inst. J. W. H. 

New York, First month 29. 

THE beauties of the canteen system are emphasized in a 
letter which we receive from the president of one of the State 
universities, in which he says: ‘‘I talked last week to two 


students who had been intoxicated, and they tell me that they 
learned to drink while in the army.’’— [New Voice, Chicago. } 


An American ‘‘ who has passed the larger part of the last 
twenty years in India’’ writes to a friend in New York City 
that ‘‘ never before in the history of man has such a severe 
famine been experienced’’ in that country. 


THE journey from New York to Portland, Me., can now 
be made on electric railway lines, with but three breaks ag 
gregating about fourteen miles. 
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Educational Department. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue two Modern Language Associations, at their recent 
meetings at the holiday season, received very favorably the 
report made by Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, of the working of the International Correspondence 
system. This system, briefly described, is that of corre- 
spondence between students of different nations—the United 
States, France, and Germany, for example—who are pursu- 
ing the study of modern languages. 

The Modern Language Association of America met at Co- 
lumbia College, New York. It was established about fifteen 
years ago, and is composed of professors and instructors in 
the modern languages from all parts of the country; for some 
years it met annually at Washington, D. C., but in recent 
time has met at different colleges and universities—last year 
at Charlottesville, Va. At that meeting Dr. Magill brought 
up the subject in a paper, and a committee was appointed to 
investigate and report upon it, of which he was chairman. 
The report was presented at the recent Columbia University 
meeting, and was approved, the committee continued, with 
tive additional members, and directed to report further at the 
next annual meeting. The five new members of the Com- 
mittee include Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Tenn., who was also appointed one of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

The Central Modern Language Association is an offshoot or 
division of that spoken of above, and met at the holiday 
season at Nashville, Tenn., at Vanderbilt University. Next 
time it is to meet at Washington, D. C. Dr. Magill’s com- 
mittee report was presented there also—by Dr. Jenkins—and 
was cordially received. Of this Association Dr. Jenkins was 
elected one of the vice-presidents. 

At Swarthmore College there are now some sixty students 
who correspond with about eighty students in France. The 
writers, in each case, employ the language of their corre- 
spondents, and thus are stimulated to write as correctly as 
possible. The advantages of the plan are thus stated in the 
committee's report : 

‘« By bringing students into some degree of intimate con- 
tact with contemporary foreign life, thus contributing to their 
general culture and broadening their ideas and sympathies. 

‘* By furnishing an obvious motive to correct composition 
in the foreign tongue. 

‘The benefit derived from comparisons of the mother 
tongue and foreign idiom involved in the correction of errors 
in foreign correspondents’ letters. 

‘* As the vocabulary employed by the foreigner will almost 
always be that of ordinary intercourse, the foreign letters 
furnish an abundance of those genuine colloquial phrases, the 
memorizing and repetition of which are so valuable and so 
highly recommended in the report of the ‘Committee of 
Twelve.’ ’’ 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On the morning of the 23d ult., the College was deeply 
saddened by the death of Alma Hull, of the Sophomore Class. 
She had become endeared to all who knew her, and her loss 
is greatly felt both by the Kappa Alpha Theta Fraternity, of 
which she was a member, and by the College at large. 

On the afternoon of her death, recitations were suspended 
and a memorial service was held in Collection Hall. Dean 
Bond, President Birdsall, and Miss Furman addressed the 
students, and it was felt that the service had been a beautiful 
and helpful one. The funeral took place at the home of her 
parents in Baltimore, on Fifth-day, the 25th, at 2 o'clock. 
Dr. Hull's classes were excused during the remainder of the 
week, until his return on the 29th. 

Under the direction of the Somerville Literary Society, a 
delightful evening was enjoyed by the students and Faculty, on 
the evening of the 26th, when Mrs. Magnusson, of Cambridge, 
England, lectured upon William Morris. Mrs. Magnusson is 
a native of Iceland, and her husband assisted William Morris 
in translating the Icelandic Sagas. Her paper was interspersed 
with many delightful personal reminiscences of William Morris 
and hisfamily. This was followed by an interesting account of 
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life in Iceland and the exhibition of some beautiful Icelandic 
jewelry, articles of dress, etc. The evening's entertainment 
concluded with her singing some charming Icelandic songs. 
William P. Henzsey, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, has recently presented the machine-shop with a 
hundred thousand pound testing machine, such as those used 
in the largest universities in the country. This is a valuable 
and useful gift, and the College is much indebted to the donor. 
M. S. H. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY. 


~ AN instructive illustrated lecture was recently given by 
Charles H. Govan, of New York city, on Burns and Scotland. 
The pictures were excellent, and the speaker's intimate knowl- 
edge of Scottish life and character made the entertainment 
very pleasant. The proceeds were unusually large, and the 
Executive Committee recently appropriated a like amount, 
which sum will be duplicated by the State Board of Regents, 
after which the whole amount will be invested in books for 
the Library. 

William L. Miller, '99, on account of thorough prepara- 
tion, has been awarded a four-year scholarship in Columbia 
University. © 

The present graduating class is the largest in the history 
of the School. They will all but one enter College next Fall. 

Ross Jewell recently took his American Literature Class 
and a number of their friends to visit Bryant’s home at Ros- 
lyn. Photographs were taken of the monument and the in- 
terior and exterior of the house. 

Many of the pupils and teachers attended the laying of 
the corner-stone of a new library building in Oyster Bay. 
They were pleased to hear Governor Roosevelt. 

The girls’ wing is nearly full, while the boys’ department 
is crowded. Two boys are waiting, and nine have been re- 
fused admission this year for lack of room. Eleven pupils 
have entered since Christmas. Twenty pupils are studying 
music. A very enjoyable musicale was given by the harmony 
class on the anniversary of Beethoven's birth. 

The Executive Committee has arranged transportation for 
the faculty and some of the older students who desire to at- 
tend a course of the lectures and entertainments in Glen Cove 
this winter. we 





MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association, (Twelfth 
month 10, 1899), observed a period of silence, and the presi- 
dent read the 15th chapter of 1st Corinthians. Minutes of 
preceding meeting, and report of executive committee were 
read, the latter including the program and a request for 
responses appropriate for the first meeting in 1900. 

Sarah Rote recited ‘‘The Drawbridge-keeper’s Story.’’ 
George Eves read ‘‘ Dedication of a School-house.’’ Mary 
Sands recited ‘‘Grandma’s Story.’ Rachel Knight read a 
paper on ‘‘ Higher Criticism,’’ which was very much enjoyed 
by all present. S. Jennie Kester read Current Events. 
Charles Eves offered the following question for our next 
meeting: ‘‘ That a systematic training in the principles and 
testimonies of our Society before the age of fifteen would be 
in harmony with, and a security to the life of our Society.’’ 

Mary R. Eck, Secretary. 

The Association met First month 14, 1900. The president 
read a selection ‘‘ The Young People,’’ followed by roll-call 
and responses and reading the minutes of our last meeting by 
Mary R. Eck, Secretary. 

The literary entertainment included a paper, ‘‘Sketch of 
Elizabeth Fry,’’ by Francis M. Eves; Sarah L. Eves reada 
selection ‘‘Good Books.’” Arthur C. Henrie recited ‘‘Our 
Boys.’” Myra M. Eves recited ‘‘The Children’s Prayer,’’ 
and Beatrice W. Eves read a paper, prepared by Laura Bal- 
derston, subject, ‘‘ The New Year.’’ 

The question offered at our last meeting was discussed by 
William Burgess, S. Jennie Kester, and H. W. Eves. Nellie 
John gave Current Events. Then adjourned. 

F. M. E., Cor. 
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TRENTON, N. J.—A meeting of Trenton Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held First month 22d, with the President, John R. 
Satterthwaite, in the chair. 

The President, by request, again read his opening address. 
This was an earnest appeal to all members to do their part 
towards making the Association a success. ‘‘ To accomplish 
this,"’ he said, ‘‘ we must have not only the help of a few but 
ofall,"’ and closed by saying that it was especially desirable that 
we infuse new life into the views we already hold in common. 

The executive committee named the following chairmen 
of the various sub-committees: Current Topics, Edward B. 
Hancock ; Literature, Edmund R. Willets ; Discipline, Dr. 
L. H. Satterthwaite ; History, M. Harvey Tomlinson. 

The literary exercises were then taken up and the evening 
devoted to a study of the Life of Benjamin Hallowell. This 
had been arranged as follows : ‘‘Sketch of His Early Life,’’ 
prepared by Ellen Rogers ; ‘‘ His Educational and Literary 
Work,’’ Peasley Potts ; ‘‘ His Religious Views,’’ Seth Ely. 

The papers presented were very complete, andthe evening 
was rendered unusually interesting by having with us Robert 
K. Tomlinson, who was a pupil under Benjamin Hallowell. 
He paid a high tribute to his old teacher, and the knowledge 
thus gained of him was of the kind which nf&kes a lasting 
impression since it was, as the speaker expressed, ‘‘a personal 
tribute of love.’’ Speaking of B. Hallowell’s religious views, 
he said, ‘‘ The life of such a noble man outweighs and stands 
above any creed.”’ 

After a few members had expressed the pleasure it gave 
us to have had our Friend Tomlinson with us, the customary 
silence was observed, and the meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Sec. fro. fem. 





LitTLeE Britarn, Pa.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met First month 21 in the meeting-house. The Presi- 


dent opened the meeting by reading one of Whittier’s poems, 
entitled ‘* Worship.” 


The subject for the evening was ‘‘ Life and Influence of 
Whittier."’ A sketch of his boyhood was read by Annie 


Hambleton, and one treating of his later life by Fred. S. 
Brown. 


An article on the ‘‘ Character of Whittier’’ was read by 
Day Wood. Howard Coates then read ‘‘ The Broad Creed.’’ 
A beautiful tribute to the memory of Whittier, written by 
O. W. Holmes, was given by Fred. S. Brown. 

Mary K. Brown read an article on Aaron M. Powell, and 
Mary Smedley recited ‘‘ The Pipes of Lucknow.’’ Choice 
sentiments from our beloved poet closed a small but very in- 
teresting meeting. PHEBE L. Coates, Cor. Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE volume, Aaron M. Powell's ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ has been 
favorably received by the reading public, and has been 
noticed with approval by leading journals. As a work of au- 
thority in reference to the period it describes no other of the 
kind can take precedence ; Aaron could well say of the anti- 
slavery times from his early manhood to the days of Emanci- 
pation and Reconstruction, ‘‘all of which I saw, and part of 
which I was.’’ His narrative, like his public speech, is clear, 
orderly, and intelligent, and the book will take its place, be- 
yond doubt, in the list of those which the future will cherish 
and read. The volume should have a wide sale, especially 


among Friends, but among others as well. He was such an 
earnest worker for the good of humanity, both in our Society 
and outside of it, that this, his last loving service, should 
find acceptance wherever he has been known. 





Among the topics editorially treated in the Review of Re- 
views for this month are the Nicaragua Canal proposition now 
before Congress, the Canadian and Erie Canal projects, un- 
derground transit in New York and elsewhere, the currency 
and business situation, the Treasury and the banks, the pop- 
ular election of Senators, our tariff policy in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba, the meaning of ‘‘ neutrality'’ in the Boer war, and the 
strength and weakness of the Boer position. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have added a new vol- 
ume to their ‘‘ Riverside Art Series,’’ this being Rembrandt, 
by Estelle M. Hurll. Of all the ‘‘old masters’’ Rembrandt 
was easily in the front rank, and with few companions there. 
Many whose pictures have great fame are not to be compared 
with his for enduring strength and artistic perfection. 

Sixteen of his great pictures are specially studied, and 
reproduced, including the portraits of the great artist's wife 
and mother, the ‘‘ Night Watch,’’ and the ‘‘Syndics of the 
Cloth Guild.’’ 


These art volumes are but 30 centsin paper covers, and 40 
cents in linen. 





Scribner's Magazine, this month, has for its frontispiece a 
portrait of Donald G. Mitchell, recently drawn from life by 
A. I. Keller. To revive the nameand fame of ‘‘ Ik Marvel,’’ 
and his books, his ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’’ and his ‘‘ Edge- 
wood’’ papers, is very well done indeed. The picture, which 
is printed in colors, and is said to be a striking likeness, is 
accompanied with an article on ‘‘ The Master of Edgewood,’’ 
by Arthur Reed Kimball, who has made a very pleasing and 
readable sketch. 

Another paper of note is a discussion of ‘‘ The Problems 
of a Pacific Cable,’ by Hubert Laws Webb. He is an elec- 
trical expert who has taken part in several cable expeditions. 
He describes briefly all of the proposed routes across the 
Pacific, and discusses the difficulties which are likely to be 
met with, and the conditions of success. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, AND OTHER ESTIMATES. By 
Frederic Harrison. Pp. viii. and 302. $2.00. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


BEYOND THE HILLS OF DREAM. [Poems.] By W. Wilfrid 





Campbell. Pp. vi.and 138. $ Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

SAMUEL BAKER OF HOSHANGABAD. A sketch of Friends’ 
Missions in India. By Caroline W. Pumphrey. Pp. vi. 
and 228. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. London: Headley 
Brothers. 

IsAIAH: THE PoET-PROPHET AND REFORMER. By Fred- 
erick Sessions. Pp. xvi. and 182. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


London: Headley Brothers. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Ir some reader of the INTELLIGENCER would give us a short 
account of the public life of John Bright, I think it.would be in- 
teresting reading, as there are many who like myself would like 
to know more about him. I think that he resigned his posi- 
tion in the British cabinet, because he could not unite with 
the course of the Government in continuing to occupy Egypt 
after the emergency which led to its occupation had passed, 
and in answer to all plausible arguments said, ‘‘ It is not 
right.’’ Is not this continued occupation of Egypt the only 
substantial reason for the existing bad feeling in France 
toward England? 

Two statesmen, William Penn and John Bright, sought to 
establish a policy of government founded on the teaching of 
the New Testament. 

Is not history slowly demonstrating, that such a policy is 
not only possible, but expedient? 

But the present colonial policy of England, in Asia and 
in Africa, is not the policy of John Bright but of Disraeli, and 
if we want to find justification for it in the Bible we must look 
in the Old Testament. 

Chester Co., Pa., First month 22. 

{John Bright was a member of the Government of which 
W. E. Gladstone was Premier, in 1882, and resigned at the 
time of the bombardment of the city of Alexandria by the 
English war-ships, being unwilling to share the moral respon- 
sibility for that step. We should like very much to have a 
good biographical sketch of John Bright.—Ebs. ] 
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[Published by request: written years ago.] 
A DREAM OF A DEAD FACE. 


Dizzy with ocean’s roar, 
I wandered by the shore, 
Where sullen heavy waters rose and fell ; 
When on the water's edge, 
Swift o’er the sandy ledge, 
Up to my feet there rolled a delicate shell— 
A pale pink shell, dashed with the ocean's dews + 
And painted fair with moon’s divinest hues. 


So beautiful it lay 
In the last light of day ; 
Close to its pinky cells I held my ear, 
Its hollow murmur stole 
Into my troubled soul ; 
‘« Tell me,’’ I cried, with rivaling hope and fear, 
‘« Oh shell that moanest by the lonely shore, 
Where are the friends that come to us no more?”’ 


The passionate question died 
Along the ocean side, 
Spurned by disdaining waves to quick disgrace, 
When lo! a stream of light 
Dazzled my mortal sight : 
The pale pink shell, became a pale pink face, 
And eyes I fondly knew, with light divine, 
Smiled gentle memories, as they looked in mine. 


The murmur now which came 

My restless soul to tame 
Was music sweet, of softly whispering lips 

‘Oh! friend complain no more ! 

Safe on a happy shore 
Rests the dear freight of all thy sunken ships ; 
Whether these fretful waves recede or swell 
To us who dwell beyond them, All is well!"’ 


A glow of sudden flame 
Over the ocean came 
Trembling a moment on its blue expanse ; 
And in the fleeting ray 
Floated too soon away 
That sudden vision from my pleading glance ; 
The soul I loved escaped my beckoning hand 
The shell to which I clung dropped, broken, on the sand. 
J. B. 


AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


[The following poem was written for Mickleton, N. J.. Young 
Friends’ Association, by a Friend in his eightieth year]. 
WINTER is near, the day is crisp and bright, 
For autumn’s reign is drawing to a close ; 
Yet there is in her parting glance that throws 
Around my heart a sad, though sweet, soft light. 


The bright-green leaves that lately decked the trees 
Have felt the cold breath of the Icy King, 

And turning brown and sere, they feebly cling 

To the lone bough, and wait a passing breeze. 


A chord of sympathy is touched within 

As in the yellow leaf of life I stand, 

And hear an echo from the unseen land, 
‘« Behold ! the end of all, to earth akin.”’ 


But there is in us that is not of earth, 
Though bound to it by many ties, that death 
Alone can set free with our latest breath, 

To wing its flight to realms that gave it birth. 


How dear to human hearts where’er they roam 

A home-love light along their paths to shine, 

But dearer to the soul, for love Divine 

To light its pathway and bid welcome home ! 
Eleventh month 26, 1899. B. 
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THE METHODS OF CIVILIZATION. 


New York Evening Post. 


Ir is, therefore, necessary to remind the men who 
honestly though mistakenly glory in war as the ulti- 
mate servant of civilization, that they are wholly 
forgetting the one thing needful in teaching the igno- 
rant and uplifting the debased. This is persuasion, 
conciliation, what Matthew Arnold called sweet 
reasonableness. Fear never made a scholar, nor 
force an honest man. Ideas and higher standards 
have to be insinuated ; they cannot be driven home 
with the club of Thor. Many misleading cases are 
often put. Look at India, people say ; look at Egypt. 
Are not the cruel wars which have desolated those 
lands justified in the popular education and well-being 
which have followed? Well, it was not the war that 
educated or improved the conditions of life. It is 
only the remnant left of the Dervishes that can be 
sent to Gordon College in Khartum. There and 
everywhere the education of the sword, pure and 
simple, has educated its pupils out of existence. 

We have to consider another thing, and that is 
the persistence of race hatreds, long after the war is 
over, transmitted with the blood. Minister Barrett, 
who is now one of the strongest advocates of the 
sword as educator in the Philippines, said before the 
war broke out that if, by any mismanagement, it was 
brought about, a hundred years would not see the 
end of the rancors it would produce. The troubles 
of the English in the Transvaal will be similar: they 
will have killed half their scholars, and made the rest 
intractable through inherited hatred. No one ever 
pointed this out more clearly than Mr. Chamberlain, 
when he was arguing against a Boer war. The lasting 
horrors of a race conflict in South Africa were de- 
picted by him in vivid colors. But the time came 
when, as Sir Alfred Milner urged, Great Britain made 
a show of force. In spite of General Butler, who 
was in command at the Cape, and who told the home 
government that the case was one requiring rest, not 
surgery, the sword was sent on its educating mission, 
with the results we know. How much is English 
literature likely to be furthered in the Boer republics 
by this war? What sort of soil is being prepared 
there for the seed of British notions of law and lib- 
erty? Every one can see how absurd the theory is 
in a concrete case. 

There is just one production of the pen for which 
you need the strength of the sword, and that is an 
ultimatum. When you write that, your good sword 
must be ready. But the rest is vanity. The leading 
nations seem to be embarking upon a series of the 
most ignoble of all wars—the strong attacking the 
weak. How long the Boer war will last no man can say. 
Hostilities in the Philippines may go on for a decade. 
The Dutch have been fighting a race kindred to the 
Filipinos, in Acheen, for twenty years. But the slow 
misery and shame of it all we excuse on the ground 
that civilization will be benefited in the end. No 
mistake could be greater. In that way the Grand 
Monarque thought to spread French civilization 
through Europe ; yet, when he lay on his death-bed, 
he sighed, as our deceived generation will come to 
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sigh, ‘I have been too fond of war.’’ But we may 
yet say to our successors, as he said to his heir, “‘ Do 
not imitate me in this!” 





“OUR SIDE” ALWAYS RIGHT. 
Dr. R. H. Thomas, in The Messenger. 

THERE can be little doubt that it clears the moral 
atmosphere to call things by their true names. The 
Christian. conscience of a nation once thoroughly 
aroused is the strongest element in it. It has a 
power of impression and of reproduction not pos- 
sessed by any political influence or cold philosophy. 
If war could once be recognized as distinctly and 
always unchristian, the whole attitude of the Christian 
conscience would be altered toward it. The trouble 
now is that war is generally regarded as at times 
wicked and at times righteous. In the abstract it is 
called an evil ; but in particular cases it is lauded as 
the acme of Christian heroism. The enemy is wicked ; 
we are righteous. There is little doubt that the 
majority of persons in this country who condemn the 
course England has pursued in South Africa as 
unjustifiable and wrong, would hotly defend a similar 
line of conduct if adopted by the United States. 

The bulk of professing Christians hand over 
their conscience on the subject of war to the keeping 
of the government as completely as any Jesuit hands 
his whole conscience over to the keeping of his 
superior. If the government says Peace, they are 
for peace. If it says War, they will endorse war, 
though it may be that the day previous they have 
urged peace. We must teach men that the govern- 
ment has no power to make wrong right. We must 
do what we can to make a strong, manly attitude 
more common—an attitude which will mean: “We 
are loyal, we are patriotic; but obedience to God is 
never disloyalty to man, and God is supreme.”’ 





Cost of Great Navies. 
The North American, Philadelphia. 
WE are beginning to discover that the cost of a great navy 
does not end when we have built and paid forthe ships. A 


few years ago we had to pay the wages of 7,500 seamen. 
Now we have nearly 20,000. Formerly we had 1,500 marines. 
Now we have 6,000. Six years ago we spent $900,000 a year 
for repairs on warships. Three years ago we spent a million. 
Now we are spending $500,000 a month, or at the rate of 
$6,000,000 a year. Ten years ago the whole cost of the navy 
was about $13,000,000 a year. Last year it was nearly $50,- 
000,000, and next year it is expected to approach $75,000,000. 


The Mothers’ Congress. 
Ir has been charged that the National Mothers’ Congress was 
not what it professed to be, a society of mothers; that only 
ten per cent. of its members were even wives. This year, 


therefore, at its annual meeting—to be held this month (Feb.) 
in Washington, D. C.,—every delegate will be required to 
answer the following questions: Are you married? Are you 
a mother? Have you ever had the care of young children ? 
While it cannot be denied that there are many unmarried 
women who have the true mother heart and head, who are 
all around mothers and better fitted to discuss the care and 
culture of children than are many who have brought up, or 
let grow up, large families, it is perhaps wise to confine the 
discussions if not the membership of this Congress to mothers 
de facto.—([Union Signal. } 
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Drinking Among Women. 


MANy assertions are made in the large cities that drinking 
has increased among women, especially the ‘‘fashionable.”’ 
The Chicago Journa/ asserts that the increase is very notice- 
able in that city, and ascribes it in part to the greater strain, 


‘«as life has become more tense, more strenuous for women, 
the need, real or fancied, for stimulants has come upon her 
as it did upon men.’’ 

The Atlanta /ourna/, in a recent issue, had the following : 
‘It is said that there were more women on the streets of At- 
lanta under the influence of liquor last Saturday night than 
the police had ever observed before in all their experience, 
and in our exchanges from other cities we see frequently ac- 
counts of women who have been arrested for drunkenness."’ 

A waiter at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New Yord, is quoted 
to the effect that some of the ‘‘ smart set’’ women take more 
‘* cocktails '’ than is ‘‘right and proper,’’ and one of the society’ 
leaders, in speaking of the habit and its alarming increase, 
says: ‘‘I fully realize that women are every day seizing upon 
new liberties. They have laid hold of the cocktail, but they 
must let go. The American cocktail is strictly unfeminine, 
and was never meant for a woman's palate. It is essentially 
a man’s drink.’’ 

As tothis last point the Union Signal remarks: ‘‘And 
why ‘essentially’? Will some authority on diet tell us what 
foods—and drinks—essentially belong to man's stomach and 
what to woman's?’’ 








Queen Victoria’s Canes. 


SINCE the infirmities of Queen Victoria made it necessary for 
her to use a walking-stick, she has been the recipient of many 
canes. Her friends, relatives, and subjects have seized upon 
every possible occasion to present her with a new cane. One 
entire room of her private suite is said to be stocked with 


these special gifts. Whenever she expresses her intention of 
attending a function of any kind her friends consider it fitting 
to send her another cane. Every anniversary she is forced 
to acknowledge a score or more of them. 

There are solid gold sticks, silver sticks, exquisitely en- 
graved ; sticks that area marvel of the carver's art, and sticks 
that contain priceless jewels. Queen Victoria has leaned 
more heavily on her cane of late years. She always places 
it against her chair and when she rises it is the duty of the 
highest court official present to hand itto her. Her subjects 
have hoped in vain to see her use their gifts. She has used 
only one cane, however, which has historical value, having 
been presented to King Charles II. by one of his court. It 
is of oak, and when the King used it the handle was of carved 
gold. The top has been changed recently. It now bears an 
idol which once graced the temples of an ill-fated Indian 
prince. Itis of ivory, inlaid with jewels. 


The Aftermath of War. 
John S. Rowntree ( York, England), in a recent address. 


A PREACHER in a Nonconformist chapel is reported to have 
said: ‘‘The general result of a war in a country is a new 
seriousness among its statesmen, and a healthier life among 
its people.’’ I venture to say that history lends no support 


to such a statement. An eminent Congregational minister, 
and subsequently a Member of Parliament, Henry Richard, 
has shown how, ‘‘ almost from the beginning of the war be- 
tween Charles and the Parliament, the vital powerof Puritan- 
ism began to decline, and continued steadily to decline for 
more than a century.’’ And when the great French war 
ended in 1815 with Waterloo, what was the condition of Eng- 
land? ‘‘The country was never in a more uneasy position. 
The sufferings of the working classes were beyond descrip- 
tion, and the difficulties, and struggles, and bankruptcies of 
the middle classes were such as few persons have a just idea 
of.’’ Results still vindicate the apostolic statement, ‘‘ The 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for them that make 
peace.”’ 
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Individuals and Nations. 
The Ram's Horn, Chicago. 

FoR our part, we cannot understand how it is less commen- 
dable for a nation to retrace a wrong course than it is for an 
individual. It is counted a sign of moral courage in the 
latter, if he is brave enough to acknowledge that he was 
misinformed, or that he was over-hasty, and offer his regret. 
Would it be less a mark of fine national character if the 
United States and Great Britain should say each respectively 
to the Filipino and Boer : ‘‘ We have misjudged your ability 
and courage ; let us meet and reason together in the sight of 
God."’ Visionary and impracticable is such a plan? Then 
God's method of settling quarrels is a hoax, is a dream of the 
millenium. But the millenium will never come till we take 
God seriously, and try to render practicable the great prin- 
ciples of government which he proclaimed on Sinai, and 
which he later illuminated through the words of his Son in 
the Sermon on the Mount.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A DEPLORABLE event occurred at Frankfort, Kentucky, the 
State Capital, on the 30th ult. William Goebel, a member 
of the State Senate, and candidate at the last election for 
Governor, was shot, while walking through the grounds tothe 
Capitol, by some one who fired from an upper window of a 
building occupied by the offices of the Governor and other 
State officials. His injuries, it was feared, were fatal. Intense 
excitement prevailed in Frankfort, and throughout Kentucky. 


A man named Whittaker was arrested on suspicion of having | 


fired the shot, but there was little evidence against him. 

Tuts affair is the sequel to the intensely excited state of 
feeling consequent upon the recent Kentucky election, in 
which Goebel, (Dem.), and Taylor, (Rep.), were candidates 
for Governor. Taylor was returned elected by a small 
majority, but this has been contested, and the State Legislature 
has been sitting as a final tribunal, hearing testimony. It was 
expected to decide Goebel elected, and a vote was to be taken 
in a day ortwo. Asa consequence of the shooting, the vote 
was taken on the evening of the 30th, and Goebel declared 
elected. Further serious troubles seem certain. 

THE progress of the war in South Africa has been very 
unfavorable to the English armies. After taking a hill called 
Spion Kop, in the night of the 23d-24th, the English were 
forced to abandon it, and Gen. Buller retreated southward 
across the Tugela river. The losses of life were large. This 
result is regarded as the most serious reverse Buller’s column 
has suffered, and there has been much excitement and 
anxiety in London and throughout England. 

The English Parliament reassembled on the 30th. In the 
House of Lords, the Earl of Rosebery, an ‘‘ Imperialist 
Liberal,’’ made a caustic arraignment of the Government. 

Tue military operations in the Philippine Islands continue, 
though they now attract little attention compared with the 
war in South Africa. On the 24th ult., General Otis reported 
that the coast of Laguna de Bay and neighboring sections would 
be opened to unrestricted traffic on the 27th, and that the west- 
ern coast of Panay is now open tocommerce. Another report, 
a day later, gave details of an engagement in which ‘‘a large 
force of insurgents '’ were defeated ‘‘ ina strongly entrenched 

position,’’ eighty-two of them being killed, and ‘‘a large 
number wounded.’’ A part of General McArthur’s command 
had captured and destroyed a Filipino ‘‘arsenal’’ in the 
mountains northwest of Porae. 

No important business has been disposed of by Congress. 
In the Senate, on the 25th, the ‘‘ Urgent Deficiency ’’ Appro- 
priation bill was passed, carrying an appropriation of about 
$9,000,000. The question of the admission of M. S. Quay 
as a Senator from Pennsylvania is not yet disposed of ; news- 
paper reports insist that his case and that of Senator Clark, 
of Montana, who is charged with obtaining his seat by 


bribery, are now united ininterest. The gold-standard finan- 


cial bill is still under discussion in the Senate. 





In the House, on the 25th ult., the proposal to first swear 
in and then expel B. H. Roberts, the Utah (polygamist) 
member, was negatived, 81 to 242, and the proposal to ex- 
clude him from a seat prevailed, 268 to 50. 

A DISPATCH from Rome, on the 29th ult., states that the 
Pope, in reply to an appeal made to him by the Queen of 
Holland to use his influence to stop the South African war, 
has sent a sorrowful reply that he is unable to offer his offices 
for the cessation of hostilities. He says that no war has 
caused him so much bitterness of mind as the struggle 
between England and the Boers, and adds: ‘‘ This war is 
inspired neither by ideals of civilization nor by just national 
interests. 1 can do nothing but pray for the dead."’ 

IMPORTANT changes have taken place in the imperial 
control of China. A royal edict issued last week announced 
that the Emperor, Kwang Li (a young man), had abdicated 
in favor of Putsing, the son of Prince Tuano, who would 
ascend the throne on the 31st. This change is made by the 
authority of the Dowager Empress, between whom and the 
boy Emperor there has been quite a feud for the past two or 
three years. A dispatch later says the change creates dissat- 
isfaction among the Chinese officials in the Yang Tse Valley, 
and native mercantile cities are disturbed. 

At Ashley, Pa., on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
on the 25th ult., a frightful accident occurred. A freight train 
ran away down the mountain, crashed into an engine at the 
foot, and a car loaded with thirty tons of giant powder was 
exploded by the concussion. Six men were killed, many 
injured, and property destroyed valued at $1,000,000. The 
damage extended a considerable distance and the shock was 
felt for ten miles. At Wilkesbarre, ten miles away, many 
windows were shattered. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A LARGE chestnut tree on the farm of Mrs. Emma Kent 
was felled by Samuel Anthony last week, from which the 
wood.chopper has made 168 posts, leaving a balance of timber 
sufficient to make three cords of wood. Friend Anthony 
considers this one of the largest monarchs of the forest in the 
neighborhood.— West Grove, Pa., Independent. 


—A recent news item says: ‘‘ Willie Stilley, 10-year-old 
boy, of Eddystone, Delaware county, died on Monday, the 
symptoms resembling poison. A post-mortem made by the 
coroner showed that death was the result of excessive cigar- 
ette smoking. The boy smoked two boxes of cigarettes a 
day, developing a tumor in his throat.’’ 


—President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University will leave early in the spring on an extended trip 
to Europe, having been granted a leave of absence by the 
trustees in recognition of his services as head of the institution 
since its foundation. 


—The editorship of Harper's Bazar, it is stated, has been 
offered to and accepted by Elizabeth G. Jordon, formerly of 
Milwaukee, who has been connected editorially for eight 
years with the New York Wor/d. 


—Prof. Edward Orton has been appointed State geologist 
of Ohio, to succeed his father, the late Edward Orton. Since 
1894 he has been director of the department of claymaking 
and ceramics in the Ohio State University. 


—A dispatch from Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, 
says the bubonic plague has broken out at Rosario, anda 
rigorous cordon has been established. The ports of Rio 
Janeiro and Santos, Brazil, have been officially declared free 
from the bubonic plague. 


—Judge Kohlsaat, in the United States Circuit Court in 
Chicago, on the 29th ult., decided the Illinois anti-Trust law 
to be unconstitutional. 


—During the first half of January the deaths from grippe 
in Berlin, Germany, numbered 117. 


—Professor Max Muller, Corpus Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford University, has been very ill, but is sup- 
posed to be recovering. 
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*,*A meeting of the Friends’ Temperance 

Workers will be held in the meeting-house, at | 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, Phila- 

delphia, on this (Seventh-day ) evening, Second 

month 3, at8p m. All are cordially invited. } 

WarrEN E. EMLEY, President. 

*.*If any one who gave me money for | 

Schofield Bulletin, or Laing School Visitor, has 

not received the papers, I shall be grateful to 

be informed. A list sent to Schofield School 
was lost in the mails. 

ANNA M. JACKSON, 
215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


*.*An Oyster Supper, in the interest of 
Friends’ Home for Children, will be held in the 
dining-room of Young Friends’ Associa ion 
Building, N. W. corner of Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 16th of | 
Second month, from § to 8 p. m., after which a | 
suitable and interesting literary entertainment 
will be given. The program later will be 
announced. Anna C. MiLLer, Chairman. 

*.*Friends at Merion desire it noticed that | 
Margaret P. Howard, of Germantown, expects 
to be present at Merion, on First-day morning, 
the 4th instant, at 10 30 a. m, 





*,*The regular meeting of the Home Influence 
Association will be held in the Meeting-house, 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, on 
Third-day, Second month 6, at 8 p. m. Subject, 
‘* Mental Harmony and Education.’’ 

*,* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 
SECOND MONTH : 

6. Philadelphia, Race St. 

8. Abington, Abington, Pa. 

10. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Salem, O. 
Short Creek, Mt Pleasant, O. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Pelham H. Y. M. Pelham, Ont. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

27. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

28. Southern, Camden, Del. 

[Note: Easton and Granville is now held 
half yearly and not in the Second month.) 

*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Second month are as follows : 

4. Fairfax, Waterford, Va. 

11. Oxford, Pa. 

18. Center, Unionville, Pa. 

25. Menallen, Pa. 

Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 

*,* First-day evening meetings, (Philadel- 
phia), during Second month will be held at 
15th and Race Streets meeting-house, at 7.30 
o'clock. Members of the city meetings should 
feel an interest in their attendance. 


17. 
19. 


21. 
22. 


24. 
26. 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Concord, on First-day, Second month 


4, 1900, at 3 o'clock, p m. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


THE young Queen of Holland is not 
only an excellent horseback rider, but also 
a fine skater. As soon as the gentlemen 
of her entourage discover a good skating 
place on the canals which connect the 
palace gardens with other spots, the 
Queen, with a couple of ladies and gentle- 
men, skate*for very long distances. 
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ROYAL 


BAKING 


POWDER 


ms 


The dainty cake, 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


crisp and delicious 


will aid the 
cook as 
no other 


agent will 


to make 


white and flaky. tea biscuit, 

sweet and tender hot griddle cake, 
light and delicate crust, 

finely flavored waffle and muffin, 


doughnut, 


white, sweet, nutritious bread and roll,— 


Delightful to the taste and always wholesome. 


Royal Baking Powder is made 
from PURE GRAPE CREAM OF 
TARTAR and is absolutely free 


from lime, alum and ammonia. 


There are many imitation baking powders, 
made from alum, mostly sold cheap. Avoid 
them, as they make the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


LAING SCHOOL INDUSTRIES. 
ANTOINETTE O'NEILL, in charge of the 
industrial teaching at the Laing School, 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., makes the following 
report, in the Visitor : 

‘*During the month of December, 
sixty little garments have been made in 
the Sewing Room and thirty-three pairs 
of shoes have gone out from under the 
cobbler’s hands. Besides these, a number 
of little pants and jackets have been 
repaired, and other garments patched and 
mended ; and sleeves put into sleeveless 
waists and sacques that have come to us. 

‘* The work of the Sewing School teacher 
is much more arduous than one would 
think. When the barrels sent are opened, 
everything that can be found of use in 
this room (and some that can’t, too,) is 


thrown into a barrel, and when enough 
has been accumulated, it is brought to the 
Sewing Room. This heterogeneous mass 
has to be looked over and assorted, 
bundles made of scraps, cloth for patches 
put aside, and of what remains consider- 
able care and skill are required to cut the 
desired garment, which every mother 
knows is more difficult than cutting out of 
whole cloth. And to keep a hundred 
girls in work we find no small task, and 
are obliged to take an occasional day to 
keep up with them. 

‘‘Altogether we have got along thus far 
fully as well as we expected, and hope to 
accomplish still better work, as we have 
more experience. We wish to thank the 
donors for the remnants, also larger pieces 
of outing and of long cloth that have 
come to us.”’ 
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FROM FROST TO FLOWERS. 


WHEN the ‘‘ New York and Florida Lim- 
ited’’ rolled out of Jersey City on the 16th 
inst., for its first flight of the winter, the 
season of migration to the sunny southland 
was formally opened. This ‘‘ edition de 
luxe’’ of travel operated by the Southern 
Railway”System and connections, was 
greatly admired by crowds gathered at the 


start. When the last fortunate passenger 
arrived, on the 12.40 ferries from New 
York, and when at 3.14 p. m. the hand- 
some train moved out from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, the magical swift- 
ness of the change from Winter's icy grip 
to the balmy summer skies of Florida in 
one day of travel was about to be realized. 

The train which began this regular 
winter service on the 16th will be run daily, 
except First-day, until the early part of 
April, and for the inaugural trip all the 
accommodations available had been en- 
gaged long inadvance. ‘‘ Nowonderit's 
filled up every day of the season,”’ said 
an old railroad man. ‘‘ That New York 
and Florida Limited is all the advertise- 
ment it wants itself. Just look at it and 
go aboard of it once. it's the most lux- 
urious train in the world."’ 

The train which aroused the veteran 

expert’s admiration was composed of 
Pullman compartment cars, drawing-room 
sleepers, library, dining, and observation 
cars, splendidly furnished and finished. 
In the compartment cars each was com- 
plete in itself, to be used singly or en 
suite ; the drawing-room sleepers were the 
ones used by President McKinley and 
party in their recent tours. The library 
suggested the reading-room ofa perfectly 
appointed house, with easy chairs and 
sofas, writing desks, and the latest peri- 
odicals. The observation car, at the end 
of the train, had sides and ends of plate 
glass, and a spacious enclosed platform, a 
veritable sun-parlor with piazza attach- 
ment. From bath rooms to barber shop 
nothing was lacking to replace every com- 
fort and convenience left behind by the 
pilgrim. 
- This train is whirled through “ solid,”’ 
between New York and St. Augustine, ex- 
cepting one Pullman drawing-room sleep- 
ing car which leaves the train at Black- 
ville, S. C., and goes to Aiken and 
Augusta, and one Pullman drawing-room 
sleeper which leaves the train at Jackson- 
ville and goes through to Tampa. 

To leave New York at lunch hour of 
one day, by the New York and Florida 
Limited, and be strolling in the palm 
gardens of St. Augustine a couple of hours 
before one needs to get,ready for dinner 
the next afternoon, is to transcend the 
fairy tale of the ‘‘ Flying Carpet.’’ 

The New York and Florida Limited, 
leaving Philadelphia daily at 3.14 p. m. 
flies to and fro, a mighty shuttlecock of 
steel, weaving the seasons to its will and 
setting at defiance all the calendars in- 
vented by the wise men ; from winter to 
spring, to summer in a day, is the trans- 
formation wrought. What atheme for a 
fairy story it would have been a few gen- 
erations ago ! 
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Nature Demands 


That you 


You can remove Pimples, Blackheads, and other 
unsightly blemishes from the face by using 


MADAME 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION SOAP 


For Eczema and all affections of the skin, use Madame Louise's 
It is AN IDEAL TOILET SOAP, with a 
It will beautify the skin, keeping it perfectly 


Medicated Complexion Soap. 
delicate Oriental odor. 
soft and Healthy. 


CAUTION The Price of Madame Louise’s Medicated 
——_—__. Complexion Soap is 25 cents per tablet, and 
cannot conscientionsly be retailed for less. 


Mailed Free on receipt of price by addressing 
THE LOUISE INSTITUTE, P. 0. Box 549, Philad’a. 


Of all First-class Druggists 


LOUISE ET CIE 


Philadelphia 


London 


DID ID ID ID ID ID ID ID ID OR 


should look your best 


LOUISE’S 


Beware of Cheap Imitations 


Paris 











‘THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 

The every convenience, including electric 

running to ievel of pavement, steam eat etc 


Open all the year 


elevator 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
. led, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, Puirapecrnia, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 
14S. Broap Street, Puixa. 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Hanscom’. ort ise cst cocplon’ snd 


uality as near fect as can be had. Shall ail 
SS a —— 
No liquors or other offensive or methods 
te. St., Phila. 


1311 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, , 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovrices : 1 Kane Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, : 
eckdvn aong Woodenedh =.) Philadelphia, Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 — (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

jompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 


Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 
City, West PHILADELPHIA, AND Detaware Co. 


Properties of Ev Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 


Phone No 9. 526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, AP. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
AIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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FLORIDA. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
Second month 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one — 
and meals en route in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passen- 
ger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, 
D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Second month 27, by special 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car and con- 
necting at El] Paso with the ‘‘ Mexico and Cali- 
fornia Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, com ment, and observation cars, 
for tour through California, returning by Third 
month 29. 

Round -trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $375 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin 
Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia. 


OLD MEXICO. 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through Old Mexico, by special Pullman train 
of parlor-smoking, dining, sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia Second month 12, visiting all 
the principal points of interest in the ‘‘ Land of 
Montezuma,’’ and spending five days in the City 
of Mexico. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $300 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore. Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
—[Ella Wheeler Wilcox. ] 


OF fish, the oily varieties are not easily 
digested, and are not favorites with the 
epicure. 











INVESTMENTS 


depreciation than real estate mortgages. 






No class of secu- 
rities has been 
less subject to 
They 


are the safest and most reliable of any class of 


investments. 


For more than twenty-one years we have 
sold our carefully selected real estate first mort- 
gages to a great number of investors without loss 


to’'a single one. 


We now offer a choice selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black-waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list of loans furnish full ‘ 
descriptive particulars and will be sent for the ; 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 


asking. 


Address Heme Office, or 


Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. E. MORSE, ist V.-Pres., 140 Nassau St.,N.Y. ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


C. S. BUTCHINSON; Syracuse, N. Y. 


M. S. WAY, West Chestér, Pa. 





WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day 
personally-conducted tour to Washington, D.C., 
leaves on Fifth-day, Second month 15. The 
rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, with proportionate rates from 
other points, covers transportation for the round 
trip, meals en route, transfer of passenger and 
ordinary baggage to hotel, two days’ accommo- 
dations at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or 
Ebbitt House, services of experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon—in short, every item of 
necessary expense during the entire trip. 

For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Side trips to Mt. Vernon, Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


FORTY-SIX DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVNIAA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally-con- 
ducted tour to Mexico and California which 
leaves New York and Philadelphia on Second 
month 12 (Pittsburg Second month 13) by 
special Pullman train, covers a large and inten- 
sely interesting portion of North. America. 
Mexico, California, and Colorado are a mighty 
trio in all that appeals to and fascinates the 
tourist. 

Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tampico, 
Guanajuata, Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of 
Mexico ( five days), Cuernavaca, Aguascalientes, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. Hamilton) , Del 
Monte, San Francisco (five days), Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, Chicago, and 
other points of interest. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico, and nineteen in California. 

The ‘* Mexico and California Special,’’ an 
exclusively Pullman train of Parlor-Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping, and Observa- 
tion cars, will be used over the entire route. 

Round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses during entire trip, $550 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad System east of 
Pittsburg ; $545 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D.C. ; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Two distinguished foreigners have an- 
nounced their iptention of visiting America 
in the near future—Professor Schenck, 
the noted embryologist, whose discoveries 
concerning the predetermination of sex 
created such a sensation a year or so ago, 
and Maitre Labori, Dreyfus’s counsel. It 
is said that the latter will lecture in the 
principal American cities. 


SAILORS’ trousers, or ‘‘trombone 
pants,’ as they have sometimes been 
called, expand in bell shape at the bottom 
so as to be the more easily kicked off in 
case of the wearer's falling into the water. 
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THE University of Chicago has adopted 
a system of concessions calculated to 
draw students from foreign countries. 
So far it has been applied only to Japan. 
On the principle that one native tongue is 
as good as another, the University willac- 
cept a unit of study in Japanese for the 
same amount of workin English. Chinese, 
the classic for the Japanese, will be ac- 
cepted in lieu of Greek. 


NIAGARA power was used so long ago as 
1725, when the French erected a saw-mill 
near the site of the present factory of the 
Pittsburg Reduction Company. It was 
used for the purpose of supplying sawed 
lumber for Fort Niagara. 


A CENTRAL station for the production 
of acetylene gas is being tested at Tata- 
Tovaros, Hungary, a city of 12,000 
inhabitants. Five miles of pipe covers 
the city, and furnishes gas to 158 street 
lights and 250 burners in houses. 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 


be an expert. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 















Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. oe a a 
Cameras! Cameras! Camaras! 
Special Bargains in Kodaks. 

Call and see them. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 


DEVELOPING, ) 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a. 
PRINTING -At Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, } 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


——— LT 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 










AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


CAROLINE RAU, 7p 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 
We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’ 






















WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5.39 Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
Christian Register, ($3), . 4-80 The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5.60 
Christian Register, (mew subscribers), 4-10 ' Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4-70 
Scientific American, ($3), 4-60 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5 30 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), - - - 5-39 The Forum, ($3), : 4.60 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4-35 North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
The Living Age, ($6), 7-60 St. Nicholas, ($3), . . . . - 4.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), 4-59 Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 3.80 
The Independent, ($2), 3:99 Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.99 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4-80 The Farm Journal, ($0.50) 2.20 
gcterenane. Young Friends Review, ($0.75), 2.60 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 QUARTERLIES. 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2), 3-85 The New World, (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. Money must accompany the order. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 







INTELLIGENCER. 
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CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room .for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico.and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist B 
Car fare is less than via any other route, { 
saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. ! 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia. 


Black Dress Goods 


The popularity of Black Dress ‘ 
Goods continues, and from present 













































































indications, the leaders for the 
coming season will be black : 
Crepon and Pierola Cloth—in lustrous 


designs on trangaline grounds ; a com- 
bination of mohair and wool: the new 
Spring effects—75 cents to $1.75. 

Brilliantine and Sicilian Mohairs—of 
unusually high luster, artistic products 
of the best English and American 
makers ; 38 to 50 inches wide—4oc. to 
$1.50 a yard. 

Granite and Pebble Cheviots—especially 
suitable for entire gowns ; a fabric that 
can be made in the clinging costume of 
the coming season: 42 to 54 inches 
wide—soc. to $2.00 a yard. 

Prunella and Venetian Cloth—in light and 
heavy weights, dull and bright finish ; 
very dressy, and those who have worn | 

§ it testify that it is serviceable ; 42 to 56 
inches wide—$1.00 to $3.25 a yard. 

Silk-and-wool Novelty Crepons—Spring 
weights, latest designs in stripes and 
brocades ; their beauty make them 
popular for separate skirts, and for 
street and evening wear ; high lustre, 
showing their superiority over lower 
priced fabrics— $2.50 to $4.00 a yard. 




































































Samples sent upon request. 








Mail orders receive prompt and accur- 















ate attention. Address orders ‘'‘ Depart- 
ment C.”’ 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 







Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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MAULE’S Seeds 


Lead all, as thousands of successfu | garden- 
ers in all sectionsof the country can attest. 
If you want the finest garden you have ev- 
er had, you must plant Maule’s Seeds. 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to all who apply for it. It contains every- 
a. old or new,in vegetable, flower, 
and farm seeds, summer flowering bults, 
ete., etc. It has hundreds of ill ustrations, 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural directions, and offers $2, in cash 
prizes. Write for it to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 


RS.30 
s, 23 Bulbs 
Most popular varieties, ay am 
i Det Harz coors ten" {mixed 
“ Beautiful Hybrid bo 
















Phioz ‘brummondit 
ox 

P ew Shirley. 
unshine Pansy. 


ee ee ee ee ee et te nd me 


Scarlet King" 
Canna Lily. 






.; 4Spanish Iris; 
elmb’ : m'x'd Oxalis. 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE—124 pages, 


FREE every order. 
The Conard & Jones Co. sox z, West Grove, Pa. 





THAT WILL THE 
HARVEST BE? 
This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Hienderson &Co.’s they arethe 
acknowledged standard 


excellence in 
both hemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue of 


Everything ™,.Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xil inches, containing 
ever 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
Totrace advertising, andgiveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts a) Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red eavel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Perer Henperson & Co. 
£37 CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK 











PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 


ASA S. WING; Ma 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TR 


nager of Insurance Departm 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust gar j® 


: »J-RO 
ae ers ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, {ROB 


ON TOWNSEND; Assistant aeimary, 


H; Seeretary,C. WALTER BORTO 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 


AcTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Surplus, $5,000,000.’ ~™ 

ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 












F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 









Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 

and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 






Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 










E. B- MORRIS, President. 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


61-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), .......-. 


CAPITAL (paidin),....  -..... 250,000.00 
 ? bs Mba s 5 9 e:b 6 aie 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,....... : 32,094.49 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and . Surety entered for Ad- 


Collateral 

ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 

Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc fe 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LAD Bile and Trust Officer. 





rp S. SAYres, 
HOLTON WINPENNY, 
Extwoop Bscxer, 
Epwin S.Drxon, 
Warren G. Gairritrn, 
nomas R. Grit, Samuec Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.um, 
Avrrep I. Putxuips. tems 





Sern K. Rwoaps, 
oun F. Lewrs, 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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